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ALF an hour out of New York, 
that is to say, long enough for 
the express train to have ac- 
quired the peculiar vibrating, 
thrilling motion peculiar to ex- 
press trains, because only in 
them is the forward impulse 
steady enough and prolonged 
enough to pervade with equal 
force every particls of mat- 
ter animate and inanimate from 
the front of the engine to the 
rear of the last car. The no- 
tion is, I flatter myself, an 
original one, and as such I 
generously present it to the 
public, merely asking such‘ of 





| 


‘] my readers as are gifted. with a sensitive and sympa- 


thetic organization to test the matter for themselves. 
Meanwhile, we will return to our mutton, or rather 
to our lamb, for it is pretty, innocent and youthfal, 
also sentimental and melancholy; all of which are 
lamblike qualities and seldom found in sheep. Her 
name is Marcia Brandon, and she is returning 
trom a somewhat prolonged visit with some city 
cousins to her home in a large western town which 
we will name [o, that being as far as possible from 
its.actual cognomen. 

And why should Miss Marcia Brandon be melan- 
choly, being, as ras been stated, young, pretty and in- 
nocent? The city cousins had provided her with an 
elaborate lunch, two of the latest novels, shawls, 
foot-rug, kisses, good wishes, and invitations for next 
winter. Sie was going home to a father who idolized 
her, a maiden aunt who spoiled her, and two broth- 
ers who did not torment her, what more should a 
young lady want, given a handsome wardrobe and 
liberal pocket-money? She wanted--a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and having extricated it from her travel- 


‘| ling-bag, she withdrew in its company behind the 


very thickest and bluest of blue veils, and began to 
ery. 

““T don’t care, I don’t care a single bit!” whispered 
this untruthful young woman, in the depths of the 
combined handkerchiet and veil. Yes, untruthful, 
for if she did not care, why did she cry? 

Jast in time to answer this question, had we been 
there to ask it, a gentleman entered the car through 
the rear door, and quietly seated himself several 
seats behind that occupied by Mirs Brandon and her 
humerous wraps. A very quiet-luoking gentleman, 
in @ very quiet costume, and with hardly a salient 
point of face, dress and demeanor by which we could 
have described or recognized him, unless, indeed, 
some physiologist had noted the peculiar brilliance 
and quickness of the gray eyes generally half veiled 
by the drooping lids, or the resolute lines of the 
clear-shaved chin, and the reticent curve of a mouth 


‘| 0 thin for beauty. But these were not bead-marke 


for ordinary observers, and Mr. Lewis Reignold, after 
one or two keen and comprehensive glances through 
the car, felt himself tolerably safe from detection. 

In spite of her efforts at self-control, in spite of 
the blae veil and the handkerchief, no attentive. ob- 
server could have failed to detect Miss Brandon’s 
grief, and an attentive observer was at no loss for its 
motive, But for this very reason, and because he 
was & man well versed in women, Mr. Reignold took 
especial care not to betray either his presence or his 
Sympathy, but waited patiently fur at least another 
half hour, when, the storm being over, and sun-hine 
in the shape of @ pair of soft brown eyes timidly 
peeping from beneath the biue veil, while Miss 
Brandon unclasyed her bag, and drew forth one of 






























the latest novels, he quietly arose and bending over 
the bag inquired: ‘ 

Ts this seat engaged, Miss Marcia?” 

“Why, Mr. Reignold, is it possible? No, the seat 
is not engaged except to my impedimenta,” replied 
Miss Marcia, while a vivid blush dried the last trace 
of moisture from her cheeks. 

“Of which I claim to form a part,” quietly sug- 
gested Mr. Reignold, mysteriously accommodating 
himself and the wraps perfectly in a space apparent- 
ly only large enough for either. To be sure Miss 
Brandon occupied less room by considerable than 
she had done. + 

The town of Io is distant from New York about 
thirty-six hours, that is to say, Miss Brandon leaving 
the metropolis at eight o’clock in the morning of 
Monday calculated upon taking a late tea under the 
paternal roof on the evening of Tuesday, and conse- 
quently was obliged to spend the whole of two days 
and the waking portion of one night in company with 
the escort whom some remarkable accident had sup- 
plied to her. Now such of our readers as have been 
similarly circumstanced will comprehend that a 
great deal of conversation can be included. within 
two days and half a night, and said conversation is 
extremely liable to become personal and confidential. 
Certainly it did in the present instance; and as 
space and time do not permit us to give more than a 
brief illustration of this fact, we choose one specimen 
from the most convincing portion, the time being 
between six and seven o’clock of Tuesday afternoon, 
jast in the delightful twilight hour which of all 
others conduces to sympathy and confidence. Miss 
Brandon is saying: 

* And I had not the slightest idea that I should 


ever see you again, for you never intimated any in-. 


tention of going West, or any desire to continue the 
acquaintance.” ‘ 

‘* No, dear, I took special pains not to do so,” re- 
plied Mr. Reignold, with his tavorite inscrutable 
smile. 

“ Well, why not, if I may inquire?” 

‘* Because I did not wish any one else to guess at 
my intention.” 

“‘ That is no answer,” pouted the young lady. 

Mr. Reiguold considered within himself for a mo- 
ment, and a brigbt color mounted to his usually col- 
orless tace. Then he moved a little closer and bent 
a little nearer to his betrothed, and asked in a low 
voice: 

* Marcia, can you keep a secret—a secret of life 
and death, of honor and dishonor—a secret which 
involves my whole welfare and expectations?” 

The girl looked up steadily for a moment, then 
replied in a kind and meaning voice: 

‘Try me, remembering that your welfare is my 
welfare now, and your honor my honor.” 

** Did I not know it, Marcia?” asked the lover, ex- 
ultingly; and to do his penetration justice, Mr. 
Reignold’z two months’ study of Marcia Brandon’s 
character had taught it to him better than she knew 
it hers. lf. Owitting the few sentences next succeed- 
ing, the tenor of which can easily be imagined, we 
take up Mr. Reignold’s discourse at this point. 

* And so, dear, I am not afraid to tell you what I 
am,and what I am about, neither of which do you 
yet know.” 

“J thought you were a lawyer, no, an agent, I 
think somebody said.” 

* Either will do,” replied Reignold, with his secret 
smile. “ But my real occupation is that of 4 private 
detective.” 

Marcia opened her eyes wide, but did not shrink 
back, did not remove the hand which under cover of 
her shawl lay within her lover’s. He smiled, well 
pleased. 

‘‘ Yes, dear, nothing more noble or elevated than 
that, but lam not ashamed of my calling, nor are 
you, see. But the very first reqaisite to any man’s 
success in this, is a complete and continuvus incog- 
nito. The moment I become known, my occupation 
isatanend. And now, to tell you why I am going 
to the West, and why I so carefully refrained from 





giving vou or any one else information of my inten- 
tion: You rewember hearing during the last year of 
a band of fellows calling themselves J. P.s?” 

**O yes,” replied Marcia, turning a little pale. 
“Horrible creatures, they actually killed one man 
who had offended them, and the numbers they have 
robbed, and frightened, and forced to give them 
money lest they should have their houses burned—O 
dear!” 

“ Yes, all this and more is true of the J. P.s, Mar- 
cia,” replied Mr. Reignold, smiling at her earnest- 
ness. “ And the resalt was that after exhausting 
the skill of the local police and effecting nothing, 
several of the leading men of Io, your father among 
them, applied at our oftice in New York for a special 
detective, offering a very large reward for his services 
at any rate, and doubling it in case of his success. 
The head of the office turned the case over to me, 
and I started at once for Io, with fall powers to work 
it up in any manner I saw fit. It was during that 
visit I first saw you, Marcia.” 

“AtlIo? I never saw you untilwe met in New 
York.” 

‘* Not consciously,but you dined at your father’s ta- 
ble with the Reverend Mr. Haskins, an old gentleman 
with white hair and beard, and a little deaf; don’t 
you remember?” $ 

“Of course Ido! You never mean to say—” 

* No dear, I never mean to say more than I can 
help about such matters, having a great respect for 
the proverb that the least said is the soonest mended, 
but if you had been an operative in the axe factory a 
little way out of Io you would very probably have 
encountered Bill Norris, a green hand, who worked 
there for a week or so and then fell sick and was 
obliged to leave. Or, if you had frequented the 
drinking saloons and “billiard rooms of your native 
city, you would no doubt have seen Mr. Montgomery 
A. Mortimer a swell cove, pardon me, darling, who 
lounged about those haunts for a while, and then de- 
parted as swell coves are very apt to depart. I do 
not wish to shock you, luve, but it is exsential that 
you should fully understand just what I am, and 
what I mean by calling myself a detective. You are 
not disgusted with me, are you, Marcia?” 

“Disgusted? What do I care for all this except to 
admire your cleverness, so long as 1 am sure, certain 
sure, that you will never deceive me in any manner.” 

And the young girl looked up into the face of her 
betrothed, with the proud confidence of a woman 
who loves. He met{the look with one as fond, albeit 
a little sad, while he replied: 

“No, Marcia, I will never deceive you in the 
smallest particular, and so long as you believe that 
all will be well between us. You must trust me, 
dear, even more than most girls trust their lovers, 
most wives their husbands.” 

“I do, I will,” whispered Marcia, and Reignold, 
well pleased, resumed his story: 

** By means of these various disguises, and a good 
deal of plottiug, deception and contrivance, with 
which I will not offend your good taste, | at last suc- 
ceeded in discovering at least the ringleaders of this 
J.P. gang, and found one of them at least in a posi- 
tion of prominence and trust. I could not, however, 
get the proots I wanted against this man in partica- 
lar without finding another fellow who had absconded 
from his creditors some months previously, and was 
supposed to be in New York. To New York I went, 
therefore, and being already very mach in love with 
Miss Marcia Brandon, [ lost no time in obtaining an 
introduction to her, and doing my best to awaken an 
answering interest. All this without neglecting 
business, you understand, for my man belongs tothe 
polite circles where you first met me, and it was at a 
German that I finally got the clue which led to his 
detection. After this everything was plain. The 
runaway debtor gave me all the information in his 
power, on condition that I woul i effect a compromise 
with his creditors, of whom your father is the prin- 
cipal, and I am now hastening buck to Io to complete 
the business. The only sin Ican Jay to my soul in 
your connection is, that [ did delay my journey 
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twenty-four hours for the sake of making it with 
you, and I did slyly influence you to choose to-day 
instead of Wednesday as you at first proposed.” 

He finished with a little smile of triumph, and 
Marcia said with an affectation of anger: 

‘* Ah yes, you have begun to manaze mo already, 
and I shall never know after this whether I am act- 
ing my own pleasure or yours.”” 

** We will make the two identical,” suggested the 
lover ; -whereupon the talk lapsed into that magical 
language such utter nonsense to the uninitiated, 
such charmed eloquence to those who use it. 

The express train whirled along, its steady vibrant 
motion soothing the nerves like @ Inllaby, and har-— 
monizing with the low-toned conversation of the 
lovers like a full-toned accompaniment to a simple 
melody. But of a sudden came a jar, a break in the 
motion, a jerking halt. 

“ What is this, what is the matter? There is no 
station here! What has happene1?” 

So exclaimed and queried one after another of the 
passengers, rousing from the sleep or lethargy into 
which the long journey and monotonous motion had 
soothed almost évery one, and several men rushed 
out of the car to ascertain the cause of detention. 
Reignold rose to his feet, his face resuming its usual 
contracted and reticent expression, but Marcia softly 
said: 

**O never mind! Don’t go out theré;” and he sat 
down again, but evidently on the alert. The first 
men returned, yawning and stretching themselves. 

“It is nothing—some obstruction on the track, and 
a fellow was waving a lantern to stop the train. It 
will be all right in a minute.” ; 

Bat even while he spoke, murmurs, exclamations, 
cries arose from the forward cars, and in another 
moment a crowd of men dressed all alike in long 
black cloaks, their faces covered with black masks 
came pouring in at the forward door while two stood 
sentinel upon the rear platform revolver in hand, 
preventing all egress. 

“ What is all this!—The J. P.s I'll be sworn, and 
after me!” ejuculated Reignold drawing a pistol from 
his breast pocket and rising to his feet. 

Marcia rose, too, her face as pale as ashes, her eyes 
glittering with terror and determination, her uncon- 
scious purpose to die or live with her lover. Not a 
word was spoken upon the part of the assailants who 
poured steadily on until several had passed the seat 
where Reignold and Marcia stood, the former unwil- 
ling to take the initiative in violence, but of a sud- 
den a blow from behind struck the pistol from his 
hand, and as many arms as could reach were thrown 
around him to drag him from the seat. 

“* Aha! you want me!” exclaimed Reignold, and, 
ail unarmed as he was, struck out right and left, 
fighting for his life with silent, dauntless determina- 
tion. . . 

* Yes, you ——” muttered the voice of a tall, stal- 
wart figure foremost among the assailants, and cast- 
ing an arm around the waist of the detective had 
wrenched him from the hold he hal taken with foot 
and leg upon the seat in front of him. Marcia saw 
the lithe swaying fourm yield to this terrible torce, 
and with an instinctive movement seized that arm of 
iron in both her hands, trying to drag it away. It 
yielded much as a bar of iron, and the next moment 
Reignold was carried, still struggling and fighting, 
alongjthe car and out at the further door. Marcia, 
gasping for breath, her eyes and lips barning, and 
her brain reeling, followed mechanically, her right 
hand tightly clasped upon something she knew not 
what which itenclosed. A crowd of persons followed, 
likewise, although at a safe distance, and were in 
time to see the prisoner surrounded by his captors 
hurried down a jone wood-path crossing the track at 
right angles, and then they saw no wore, for a num- 
Pber of the masked men, never speaking, but illus- 
trating their meaning with gestures and levelled pis- 
tols, drove the spectators bick into the train, while 
the two who hai kept watch over the engine driver 
and conductor,released them with motions intimating 





that they were to proceed. Tuis they were of course 
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most ready to do, and in the shortest possible time 
from the departure of the J. P.s with their prisoner 
the train was put in motion and bore its hundred or 
more of terrified passengers from the scene of the 
assault. 

Two remained behind; one as we have seen was 
Lewis Reignold and the other was Marcia Brandon, 
who 80 soon as she left the train had glided away 
into the wood closely bordering the track, and so es- 
caped observation of the scouts detailed to drive back 
those passengers who attempted to follow. In the 
moment during which she stood motionless behind 
the trees a plan of action suggested itself to the 
bewildered girl, already recovering from the first 
shock of the surprise that had at first paralyzed all 
but the instinct which had led her on to follow her 
lover. 

One moment for consideration, and the next for ac- 

. tion. The principal group of assassins, with Reignold 
in their midst, were already passing down the wood 
road, and the rest, after seeing the train set in mo- 
tion, followed in scattering groups or singly. Marcia 
watched them carefully; all were dressed alike, in 
long black cloaks and low-crowned hats with masks 
beneath; all moved silently, noiselessly and inde- 
pendently. 

“I can do that,” said Marcia to herself, and 
snatching the hat from her head she tore ont the 
feather and ribbons, bent it into another shape, and 
doubling the veil, arranged it as a mask, ruthlessly 
thrusting her finger through its delicate fabric to 
make the eyeholes, and thanking the freak which 
had led her to adopt the fashion of short curled 
hair. Dropping her crinoline to the ground, she 
folded and arranged her other skirts as compactly as 
possible, and lastly wound some strips torn from her 
black dress about the upper portion of her boots. 
The dark water-proof cloak upon her arm covered 
all the rest, and in the deepening twilight the bold 
girl stepped out from her concealment and followed 
the last group of masks , who turned at sound of her 
footsteps, satisfied themselves by a glance that all 
was right,and resumed their march. Marcia’s heart 
which as they turned had stood still with terror, 
gave a great bound as they went on, and she felt as 
if her enterprise had received a sure promise of suc- 
cess; but in the next moment her high hopes were 
dampened and almost crushed by the sound of re- 
treating wagon wheels. They had put Reignold into 
@ wagon, and she could not hope to enter it undis- 
covered. But still she hastened on, and at the next 
turn of the road found her fears realized. Several 
light wagons stood ready, and one was already disap- 
pearing down the road. Into those which remained, 
the men who preceded Marcia climbed as they ar- 
rived, and all had started but one holding the five 
or six last stragglers, when, breathloss with haste and 
tertor, she reached it, and springing in at the back 
seated herself, her feet hanging out and only her 
head and shoulders visible. 

“Probably they will discover and murder me, but 
80 they will Lewis, and we shall go together.” 

So thinking, she sat and waited for the blow which 
like most of the blows foreseen and prepared for did 
not come, and mile after mile of woodland was passed 
and the twilight deepened into night, and still she 
was not discovered. 

And now she blessed the daring which had led her 
to this bold attempt, for the horses put to their speed, 
traversed the intricate woods at a pace she could 
never have emulated or even followed, while the 
wild woodland region grew more and more unfamil- 
iar to ber:strained and aching vision. Her compan- 
ions remained silent, or exchanged an occasioaal 
muttered sentence with each other; no one spoke to 
her, and thus another chance of-detection was es- 
caped. ; 

After an hour or more of sharp travel the horses 
were suddenly halted in the thickest portion of the 
wood, and the occupants of the wagons hastily dis- 
mounted. Marcia followed, keeping herself as much 
as possible upon the outskirts of the crowd, and 
avoiding the light of the pine torches which were 
now kindled. In the same silence which character- 
ized all the proceedings, the prisoner was taken from 
the wagon and led between two stalwart figures to 
the foot of a steep hill near which the halt had been 
ordered. The rest followed so soon as the horses had 
been secured to the neighboring trees. Marcia, 
keeping as much out of sight as practicable, followed 
the one figure upon which her eyes were fixed. The 
steep path was arduous and intricate, winding 
among the trees with the evident intention of con- 
cealment, and terminating at last upon a narrow 
shelf of rock, which, as the rushing sound of water 
fur below suggested, overhung a rapid river. 

Proceeding along this shelf, the leaders of the 
gang carefully rounded a projecting boulder at its 
further extremity and disappeared, the remainder 
following as fast as footing could be obtained upon 
the shelf. Among the last came Marcia, who, trem- 


and the sight banished in an instant all thought of 
her own danger or terror. Boldly advancing into 
the cavern she hastened to place herself behind sev- 
eral bushy maaks, and yet in a position commanding 
the prisoner, who stood facing his accusers upon a 
slight elevation of stone intended perhaps for a fire- 


place should the cave be used as a dwelling-place. 
The masked figares silently and with the precision 
of habit arranged themselves in form of a tribunal, 
@ group stationed themselves close to the entrance 
of the cave, several others in the rear of the prison- 
er; @ moment’s solemn pause ensued, and then a tall 
and commanding figure stepped forward, and, in a 
voice perfectly disguised by the introduction of s»me 
substance into the mouth, spoke slowly and impreés- 
sively: 

* Lewis Reignold, prisoner and accused, you stand 
before this tribanal of your countrymen and equals 
to answer for your life to certain charges now to be 
brought against you. Listen well, and consider 
deeply, for, unless you are able to clear yourself of 
this accusation, your last moment is indeed at hand.” 

The speaker then drew from beneath his cluak a 
folded paper and proceeded to read it aloud. The 
charges which it contained, although formally and 
cautiously worded, all resolved themselves into one 
to which Reignold had already pleaded guilty in his 
conversation with Marcia, that of being a detective 
in the service of certain citizens of lo, and having 
played the spy upon the movements of the J.P. 
confederation. He was also asked if his visit to New 
York had not been for the purpose of tempting a 
certain James Ellerslie to betray the confidence re- 
posed in him by a certain citizen of lo, against whom 
it was his intention to proceed as one of the leaders 
of the J. P.s. 

Reaching the end of the accusation, the speaker, 
who might be called either counsel or judge, or both 
in one, paused for a moment, and then inquired 
what answer the prisoner had to make. 

** Only that I do not mean to help you cheat your- 
selves into fancying this pretence of justice makes 
your proceedings any Jess murder than if you had 
shot me in the train. You are resolved to kill me, 
and nothing which I should say would alter your 
purpose. All this is a mere farce, and if these men 
you lead fancy it will prove their slightest excuse 
when they stand before a real court of law, they are 
bitterly mistaken. You will murder me to-night, 
and so sure as there is a God in heaven so surely 
shall you be hung for my murder before the year is 
out.” 

And as Reignold uttered these last words with all 
the fire and force of prophecy, his slender figure 
seemei! to rise and dilate, and his pallid face to glow 
with an heroic power. Marcia, contemplating him 
with admiration and awe, looked to see his captors 
stand aside and bid him go free, their conqueror and 
their master. And in fact certain low murmurs now 
made themselves audible upon the outskirts of the 
assembly, and a vague motion of dissent became ap- 
parent, although how no man could say. The tall 
figure which had enacted the post of judge detected 
these signs of mutiny among his followers as soon 
even as Marcia’s love and danger-sharpened senses, 
and raising himself to even a loftier stature he looked 
upon the swaying crowd with glances which seemed 
actually to scorch those upon whom they rested. 
Then discarding the obstacle which had hitherto 
disguised his voice, he exclaimed indignantly: 

‘““What! Are there more traitors among us? 
Does any man here shrink back from the righteous 
work to which we have all put our hands? If one 
of you is afraid, if one is distrustful of me, or of any 
of his leaders, let that man depart now and fvrever 
from our midst. But first let him uncov:r his face 
that we all may know and avoid him in the future.” 

He stretched out his hand in an attitude of com- 

maud, and the lurid light of the torches caught and 
played like fire in the heart of the great gem at his 
wrist. Marcia caugbt the vivid gleam, and mechani- 
cally noted the size and fashion of the jewel, and 
then her eyes returned to RKeignold’s face, now calm 
and impassive as before. A dead silence fell upon 
the assembly, but no man stirred, and aiter waiting 
&@ moment the speaker continued: 

** T see, brothers, that 1 misjudged you, and that 
the murmur which I mistook for one of dissent, was 
actually one of indignation in listening to the inso- 
leut d¢tiance with which this convicted spy and in- 
former meets our solemn charges with sneers and 
threats; he dares us to fulfil our mghteous vengeance ; 
he dares to say that we are ignorant and blinded 
dupes. Brothers! Shall this man go forth safe and 
scathless from this tribunal, to betray the secret of 
_ its hiding-place, to tlaunt his triumph in the eyes of 
the world, to prove in one word that he is the man of 
might, and we are but boastful cowards? Shall this 
thing be?’’ 

Again a murmur and a motion shook the crowd 
from centre to circumference, and this time it was 
the hoarse and sullen murmur of an enraged and 
bloodthirsty mob whose passions are fast rising to the 
point where only violence and law-breaking can ap- 
pease them. Marcia heard it and a chill despair set- 
tled upon her heart; Reignold heard it, and slight- 
ly bending his head he closed his eyes and moved 
his lips for a moment, then looked up fearless and 
strong as ever; he had committed his soul to God, 
his memory to the-woman who loved him, and now 
he was ready for those who would slay, perhaps 
torture, the body which he resigned to them. 

The leader heard it and smiled beneath his mask, 
then spoke in a solemn and commanding tone: 

* Brothers, that we are allof one mind I plainly 
perceive, but it is necessary to justice that this mind 
should find expression. As many of you as are re- 
solved that Lewis Reignold, the prisoner at the bar, 
is guilty of crimes deserving death, and that shall 
receive the award of death at our hands, will mani- 
fest their will in the usaa] manner.” 





Obedient to the command the right arm of every 





man.in the assembly, still shrouded in the dark 
cloak which gave it the appearance of the great 
wing of some bird of prey, was elevated high above 
his head, and the speaker, looking slowly about him, 
answered : . 

“ The verdict is unanimous, and Lewis Reignold is 
condemned to die, here and now.” 

As these words were spoken, several men singled 
theniselves ont from the group, and surrounding the 
speaker held a consultation with him in low tones, 
while others proceeded to drag a rope and beam 
from its hiding-place in a crevice of the rock. In 
the confusion Marcia approached Reignold and un- 
observed by the guard who were watching the move- 
ments of their comrades, whispered: 

** Lewis, lam here. What shall I do to help you?” 

The trained nerves of the detective never wavered. 
No start, no sudden look, betrayed the thrill of joy 
and terror which shook his heart, nor could his lips 
be seen to move as he replied in the same tone: 

** You cannot save, but you must avenge me See 
what they do with my body—try to identify that 
leader—his name is Hughes, unless I mistake very 
much. Good-by, my darling— God knowa how [ love 
you. Save yourself, even if you have to leave my 
wishes unfulfilled. Move away from me—quick!” 

Obeying this command simply because it was his 
command, Marcia found that four of the masked 
and silent men were approaching the prisoner from 
behind her position, and as she shrank timidly back 
they surrounded and laid hands upon him. But 
drawing slightly back he said: 

‘* I shall not resist; it is useless to tie or blind me; 
let me meet death with my limbs and my eyes at 
liberty; it is the only mercy 1 ask at your hands.” 

The executioners hesitated, and still holding the 
cords with which they would have bound him they 
turned toward the principal speaker. He, nodding 
acknowledgement of the appeal, considered for a 
moment, then said: 

** Very well. Let it be as he wishes.” 

He waved his hand as he spoke, awhite and shape- 
ly hand, and Marcia’s woman-eyes noted that a 
broad white wristband hung loosely about it. 

** He has lost the jewel ”—thought she mechanical- 
ly, and then her whole soul abandoned itself to the 
movements of the men, who holding Reignold by the 
arms led him toward the mouth of the cave, where 
the beam with its pendant rope had been fixed across 
the passage at a point where the walls approaching 
within three feet of each other at the base, widened 
to about six overhead. One end of a rope some ten 
feet in length was tied to this beam, and the other 
was now adjusted in a slipnoose about the prisoner’s 
neck. Reignold glanced upward at the beam not 
four feet above his head, and asked with something 
of a sneer: 

“* Are you going to choke me to death? There is 
no room here for hanging.” 

The executioners made no reply, but leading him 
gently forward brought him to the overhanging 
verge of the cliff, the white waters of the torrent 
rushing along hundreds of feet below, and between 
nothing but air. 

Then the voice of his condemner was heard again: 

**You have had your wish, Lewis Reignold, and 
your unbandaged eyes may see the death prepared 
for you. Leap into that gulf; wedo not force you 
to it, but we wait here till you voluntarily end your 
own life. ‘There is no retreat.’’ 

**T had rather die than remain among so false and 
cowardly a set of murderers playing at justice,” said 
Reignold, and leaped. 

**G» down and see that the body falls clear into 
the river,” said the leader in a low voice, and several 
men started to descend the winding path. Behind 
them moved a light figure, every nerve quivering 
with agony, every muscle strung tense with resolu- 
tion, the woman-heart bleeding and breaking in its 
torture, the heroic will strong to do and dare all that 
remained, careless of itself so that the last injunc- 
tions of that murdered man were obeyed to the 
letter. 

The men in front halted, and Marcia cowering 
close behind them, held her breath to listen. She 
heard the river rushing close beneath her feet, the 
night wind moaning through the black moist shadow 
of the trees above her head. She heard the heavy 
muftied beat of her own heart, and the thick breath- 
ing of the men who waited as she did for. that other 
fearful sound which should tell that all was over. 

At last it came. A dull rushing sound through 
the air as of a heavy and unresisting body falling, 
then a splash, a hiss of the fuaming waters, and that 
was all. 

** Safe enough; the current will take care of the 
rest. Come along!” mattered one of the men, and 
his companions followed willingly enough as he has- 
tened from the spot. 

As the sound of their footsteps died away Marcia 
sprang from her hiding-place, and heedless of the 
branches which tore her flesh and her clothes, of the 
darkness and of the lonely solitude of her situation, 
made her way down the slope of the hill until she 
stood upon the river’s brink, and holding by the 
trunk of a small birch overhanging the stream, she 
leaned forward and eagerly searched the stream. 
The faint glimmer of a young moon showed the 
black polished surface of the swiftly rushing tide, 
and the white lines of foam which faintly streaked it 
here and there, but nothing more. . 

* The current is swift and has carried him down— 
I must follow.” 

And whispering these words through lips so rigid 
and so bloodless that they could hardly shape the 
syllables, Marcia turned her face down stream and 





began to move slowly along its bank, heediess of all 
the obstacles that beset her so that they were not in- 
surmountable. 

Once she hesitated, then halted, and pressed her 
hand upon her burning forehead. 

“ He told me to follow that man—he said his name 
was—O, what did he say his name was?” whispered 
she, and then burst into a loud disgordant laugh, 
The terrible sound of this maniac mirth reacted 
upon the excited brain which had for the moment 
yielded to the horrors of the situation. Marcia 
shuddered, stood perfectly quiet for a moment, then 
dropping upon her knees raised her clasped hands to 
heaven: 

“‘O God,” prayed she, ‘do not let my senses or 
body fail before I have found him, before I have 
obeyed his last commands. Help me, O God, help 
me, for Christ’s sake! Amen.” 

Then she rose refreshed and strengthened, bathed 
her brow and head with water from the river, and 
steadily pursued her way, inspired with a mysterious 
confidence that however long the way, however ardu- 
ous the search, she should find what she sought at 
last. 

And the presentiment did not deceive her. At the 
end of a long narrow tongue of sand and marsh, 
making out into the river nearly a mile below the 
point whence she had started, Marcia beheld a dark 
mass of something caught and held by the drooping 
branches of an alder, from among which gleamed a 
white something terribly like a human face. Plung- 
ing through the marsh, struggling through the bush- 
es, she gained the point, stooped until the wide, star- 
ing eyes of the body seemed gazing meaningly into 
hers, covered her own face for one moment in terror, 
and then, summoning back the life that seemed eb- 
bing from her beart, was ready for work. — 

With infinite toil she drew the body of her lover 
along the shore of the little peninsula, until she 
reached its junction with the main land, and then 
got it out upon the grass. As she did so she noticed 
that one hand was caught beneath the noose still 
tightly encircling the neck, the murderers having ap- 
parently cut the rope just below the verge of the cliff, 
and suffered the body to drop with a portion of the 
line still attached. To remove this horrible reminder 
of her lover’s death was Marcia’s first impulse, and 
with a little penknife from her pocket she tried to 
sever it at the point where the intervening hand 
held it slightly above the throat. After several ef- 
forts she succeeded, but the nervous and trembling 
hand slipped as she did so, and the point of the knife 
entered the dead man’s throat. Almost fainting 
with horror, Marcia tore away the rope, removed the 
lifeless hand, and bent still lower to see what mis- 
chief she haddone. A crimson stain already marked 
the wound, and the gir) was surgeon enough to know 
that had life been quite extinct this could not have 
been the case. As rapidly as her agitation would 
permit, she used the simple and recognized means 
for recovering a person insensible either from stran- 
gulation or from drowning, and in halfan hour she 
had the inestimable happiness of hearing a faint 
sigh from the lips she had thought still forever, and 
of seeing the glassy, staring eyes soften and close. 
He lived! Her lover lived! and Marcia spared one 
moment from her efforts to fall upon her knees and 
thank God who had answered her heartfelt prayer. 
Then she returned to her labor, nor once again aban- 
doned it until, as the first faint flash of sunrise stole 
up the eastern sky, he whom she hail thought dead 
opened his eyes, smiled into her face and faintly 
murmured : 

** Marcia, darling, is that you?” 

‘* Thank Heaven, you are saved!” And for the first 
time the poor girl burst into tears and felt that her 
reason and her life were restored to her with that, 
other life dearer to her than her own. Another 
hour passed and Lewis Reignold was sufficiently re- 
covered to sit up and to talk feebly but rationally. 

‘IT remember all now,” said he, after a long pause, 
in which the mind had struggled successfully with 
the mists still «bscuring it. ‘‘ When I asked the 
wretches to leave my hands free, I had some idea of 
making some attempt to free myselt; but it was use- 
less to attempt such a thing, and as I stood upon the 
edge of that cliff I had a better idea. I jumped, as 
you know, and the moment I left that cliff I got my 
hand in under the rope and so prevented its either 
breaking my spine or choking me outright. Then 
the cold water plange, and your involuntary blood- 
letting were both good things, and your own devoted 
efforts were better than all. Marcia, darling, you 
have saved my life!” 

‘‘T should not havecared for my own unless I had,” 
murmured Marcia, and between the two fell a si- 
lence more eloquent than words. Then the practi- 
cal question of their situation returned, and Reign- 
old said: 

* The first thing, dear, is to find out where we are. 
Have you the least idea?” , 

* Only that this must be the Awahlee River, and 
that we are higher up than Io, because the river is 
wider all the way below Io, until it reaches the Mas- 
saquod.” 

“ Good girl! You are made for the wife of a de- 
tective,” smiled Reignold, then added thoughtfully: 

“ 1f we had a boat—” 

“Hark! LI hear paddles. Wait until I see—” 

But as Marcia rose, with the intention of spring- 
ing out upon the little cape to hail the passing oars 
man Reignold withheld, saying almost sharply: 

‘“‘ Never show yourself in an enemy’s country until 
you know who is to see you. Crouch behind that 
bush, and wait until you see the boat.” 

‘1 see it now,” replied Marcia, meekly. ‘“ There 








bling with fear and agitation, made her way round 
the great rock, and found herself at the entrance of 
@ cave, vast in extent, sepulchral in atmosphere, 
and filled with a vague and paralyzing horror, which 
struck a chill to the heart of the young girl and 
caused her to waver for an instant in her forward 
course. But just at this moment she caught sight of 
tp} the pale and heroic face of Reignold looking un- 
dauntingly from a group of his black-masked captors, 
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a place forme to lie down so that my head will be 
below the gunwale, and fold your own veil over your 
face. Very possibly we may meet some one.” 

These arrangements made the little party em- 
barked, and without adventure arrived at a point 
about a mile out of the city, where they dismissed 
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is only a boy in it—I think he is going shooting; he 
has a gun and some decoys in his boat.” 

“That will do. Now, dear, stand up and call to 
him. He will be more apt to conie to you than to me.” 

Marcia obeyed, and so successfully that in another 
minute the boatman, asimple country lad, bound, as 
Miss Brandon had suggested, upon a shooting expe- 
dition, had tarned his bow inshore, and presently 
ran his boat‘upon the little peninsula. Then 
Reignold came forward leaning upon Marcia and 
teebly saying: ¥ 

“ My wife and I have got lost here in the woods, 
and worse than that I have had a fall and hurt my- 
selfa good deal. What shall I give you to take us 
down to Io, or rather within a mile or so?” 

“To Io!” echoed the lad, “‘ why it’s thirteen miles 
below here, Io is?” . 

“ Very well. How much will you take?” 

“ Why I don’t know; 1 was going ducking. Well, 
I’d ought to get five dollars, I reckon,” and the boy, 
looking frightened at his own temerity in naming so 
extravagant a price, backed cautiously toward his 
boat. 

Reignold smiled, but said, soberly: 

‘* It is a good deal, to.be sure, but you shall have 
it.” Then in a lower voice, “ Marcia, please make 


their boat and guide, and hiring a vehicle at the 
nearest farm, drove iuto [o, Marcia holding the reins, 
and Reignold reclining with covered face upon the 
back seat. In this manner they reached the house 
of Mr. Brandon, where they were welcomed with 
mingled astonishment and delight, the fact of Reign- 
old’s ab luction from the train having transpired but 
not as yet his name, while Marcia’s friends were not 
expecting her to commence her journey until the day 
following this of her arrival. 

“And now,” said Reignold, as the three sat in con- 
clave over the next proceedings tou be taken, “and 
now I think I see the road plain before me. I am 
just as sure that man who did the talking was Jamés 
Hughes as I am that I sit here.” 

“ James Hughes!” echoed Marcia and her father 
in a breath. 

* Yes, do you know him?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Brandon, while Marcia 
blushed vividly and said nothing. Keignold looked 
at both searchingly. 

‘Strange! I never heard of him at this house,” 
said he, half aloud. 

* No, he is no favorite of mine, or of Marcia’s 
either, and does not come here now,” said Mr. Bran- 
don, coldly. “If you had told me that you sus- 
pected him, however, I could have given you some 
particulars regarding both his mercantile and social 
standing that would have confirmed any theory as to 
his bad character that you might have formed.” 

“T hardly knew whether to suspect him or not 
uotil I had seen that man in New York, and it is 
always easier for me to keep a secret than to tell it,” 
said Reignold, half apologetically. ‘* But L am sure 
of my man now, and should only like to identify him 
with the outrage of last night before arresting him. 
Marcia, did you notice as he litted his hand a glit- 
tering sleeve-button at his wrist? You stood 
nearer—”’ 

A cry from Marcia, who had suddenly turned pale 
as death, interrupted the speaker, and uttering it 
she rushed from the room. Keturning almost im- 
mediately, she cried, half laughing, half crying with 
excitement: 

“T have it! Heis caught now! Did not you no- 
tice that when he raised the other arm his wriat- 
band was unbuttoned and fell over his hand? Well, 
where do you think that lost buttun was? Why in 
my pocket, where I had slipped it without even 
looking at it, when I arranged my dress to fullow 
you. I never thought of it again, although 1 noticed 
both the shape and the rich color ot the button that 
remained, and the loose sleeve of the other arm. I 
never so much as remembered it once uatil you ask- 
ed me if I saw it, and—and here it is!” 

With which somewhat lame conclusion to her little 
oration, Miss Marcia withdrew her hand from behind 
her back, and held it out with a splendid garnet 
sleeve-button glaring and burning in the palm. 

With a flush of excitement upon his salluw cheek, 
Reignold stepped forward and took it trom her, ex- 
amining it closely. 

* You have ‘ builded better than you knew,’ ” said 
he, briefly, and turning it over, he showed upon the 
back. of the button the deeply graven name of “J. 
Hughes.” 

“That is all I want,” added the detective, cheer- 
fally. “And now, Marcia, how came you by it?” 

‘“* Why, when he threw his arm round you to drag 
you out of the car-seat, I seized it with both hands 
and tried to pull it away, and when he tore himself 
away, the buttun, I suppose, remained in my hand; 
atany rate, I found something there directly after, 
and slipped it into my pocket without looking at it, 
and then as I say I forgot it until now.” 

“You have won me my case, and saved my life, 
Marcia,” said Reignold, ina low voice, and Marcia 
felt herself more than repaid by the look and the 
tone with which the words were said. 

An hour later, an officer quietly penetrating the 
chamber where Mr. Hughes lay sleeping off the 
fatigues and the debauch of the last night, captured 
not only him, but the shirt he had thrown aside on 
retiring, not noticing that one button and only one 
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remained in the wristbands. So true it is that the 
nameless patron of such gentlemen always fails them 
at the last. 

As Reignold said, Marcia had saved his life and his 
case, and soon after hé placed the former and the 
proceeds of the latter in her hands, secure that she 
would, as she certainly has, prove herself worthy of 
the trust. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
JENNINGS’S LEASE, 


DocroRs were summoned of course from far and 
near; they came, and went, taking their fees with 
them, but leaving the old squire of Redcombe pre- 
cisely as they fuund him, alive and likely to live, so 
far as continuance of breath was concerned, but a 
wreck in mind and body. One side of him was to- 
tally paralyzed. The stalwart limbs that had borne 
him so bravely through so many hardships, the giant 
arms that had been wont to lift such weights and 
strike such blows, were to do work no more. Even 
his speech, which for a time had wandered with a 
vague indistinctness only too consonant with his 
dim and confased thoughts, had ceased to be intel- 
ligible. Only his eyes were still quick and restless, 
and evinced such evident loathing and repugnance 
at his son’s presence, that the doctors had forbidden 
his approach to the sick-room. It was quite usual, 
they said (for what will they not say upon occasion?), 
for a person thus afilicted to take unaccountable 
aversions to those who were nearest and dearest to 
him. They received Mr. William’s account of his 
parent’s seizure with the most grave credulity. He 
said that his father and himself were havmg some 
slight disagreement—it could scarcely be called a 
dispute—about the letting of the Home Farm, as to 
the tenant’s right of shooting game, when allof a 
sudden the old man had started up, with cries of 
“Away, away!”’ and ‘‘ Don’t come near me!” and 
then had fallen on the floor. That was absolutely all 
that had occurred. 

The great Dr. Fleam, and the great Dr. Pulsatilla, 
who had each founded schools of medicine diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, were unanimous with 
the local practitioner that such cases were by no 
means uncommon—that is, they were so when inter- 
rogated by ignorant, anxious Mrs. Blackburn. When 
the three medicos were alone, Dr. Fleam had quietly 
observed, and Dr. Pulsatiila had gravely nodded his 
adhesion to the pregnant inquiry, “ Do you think it 
likely, Mr. Allcase, that there was any actual phy- 
sical violence?” 

The local practitioner, sitting, with an air of much 
deference, upon the extreme edge of his chair, had 
replied, “ 1 think not, gentlemen—I really think not. 
Mr. Stanhope informs me that he put that question 
to Mr. Blackburn at the time, and it was answered 
in the negative.” 

As the final result of the consultation, an electric- 
battery was sent down from town, which was so far 
of use that its presence terrified the servants from 
approaching their master’s room; and perfect quiet, 
it was decreed, was above all things necessary to 
him. Finally, so great were the resources of science, 
that slate and pencil were provided, in case the in- 
valid should recover the use of his fingers and be 
able to express his thoughts. 

Thus Redcombe Manor became a hospital, and 
also in a sense, to one of its inmates at least, a prison. 
Lucy Waller was as fast bound and tied to the spot 
as the equire himself; for, urged her father, would it 
not be the height of ungraciousness to leave the hos- 
pitable old man in so sad a plight, when her occa- 
sional presence (as it evidently did) afforded him 
pleasure. But he did not also add, that the storm 
which had been so long threatening his own affairs 
had burst, and would. have sunk him altogether but 
for the rumored engagement of his daughter to Wil- 
liam Blackburn, with which he pacified his more 
pressing claimants, as with a promise to pay. So 
long as he remained with her beneath the squire’s 
roof, these bills on the Bank of Expectation might 
obtain currency and credit; but should he leave it, 
his creditors, he was well aware, would begin to 
question the security. 

To her father’s argument in favor of remaining at 
the manor, Ellen’s entreaties were added, to whom 
indeed Lucy’s companionship was become more than 
ever grateful. After long watches by her mute 
grandfather's pillow, it was a relief indeed to take a 
brisk walk with her friend (for it had become too 
cold for croquet), or to seek with her that common 
ally, the piano, or to hear her clear voice read aloud 
the literature to which her own youth in its chill 
poverty had been a stranger, bat that Lucy had 
taught her to love. In one respect, although their 
affection was so genuine, their friendship differed 
from that between most young ladies. At night, 
when they repaired to one another’s rooms to brush 
out their back-hair—an operation which (perhaps 
from its electrical nature) has commonly quite a mag- 
ical effect in eliciting mutual confidences—they did 
not speak to one another with total unreserve; per- 
haps one or-both had a secret of her own which she 
wished to preserve, orm perhapé it was only that they 
tacitly agreed to keep silence upon certain topics. 

Herbert Stanhope of course remained at Redcombe. 
The squire’s ‘*‘ Keep near me—’’ the last intelligible 
request he had made—was an invitation so pressing 
that it might almost have salved his conscience for 
continuing there, notwithstanding the mercenariness 





success. He knew that it was base, as a once reject- 

ed and still unwelcome suitor, to inflict his presence 

upon the daugbter of the house; but, on the other 

hand, was he not useful to her, as indeed he was to 

all the rest, asa friend and protector? Without him 

what anarchy would there not have been at the 

Pmanor, with coarse William as Lord of Misrule? 

Even Mrs. Blackburn, who saw the velvet glove 

without guessing at the hand of steel, confessed that 

nobody understood her Willy as well as Mr. Stan- 

hope. As for her husband, he was still eloquent, so 

far as eyes could speak, in his regard for the young 
man. They followed him with eager restless looks, 

and glanced from him to Ellen and from Ellen to 

him in @ manner so wistful as to be unmistakable. 

To do Stanhope justice, he took no advantage of this 
favor to urge his suit, but seemed content to trust to 
time and its effects, the impression produced by his 
respectful but unceasing attenti.n, his dexterous 
management of the common tyrant, and delicate 
consideration for bis host and hostess, evinced in a 
hundred ways. Since he was present, and this John 
Denton away, he must, he concluded, surely be mak- 
ing progress, while the other receded in the young 
girl’s good graces, or at most stood still; and one day 
it could not be but that he must needs get level with 
his rival, and the next day pass him. That is how 
one man always does cut out another with a woman, 
as ‘Sporting Dawlish’ had observed in one of his 
practical philosophic letters. 

That gentleman’s correspondence had of late, how- 
ever, become less philosophic than practical. He 
had hinted that his friend was*making too much of 
a waiting race with the Blackburn filly, and had 
better goin and win. He had himself given a sop 
here and a sop there—and, so faras he was con- 
cerned, ‘‘ Herby ” was quite welcome to the tempo- 
rary accommodation—but nothing would prevent 
*‘ people talking,” and very unpleasant things bad 
begun to be said. The absence of his friend from 
his usual haunts during the end of autumn had been 
commented upon without much scruple, and al- 
though Dawlish softened the expressions, he render- 
ed them with sufficient faithfulness to prick his cor- 
respondent’s pride—as he intended to do—to the very 
quick. Stanhope already owed Dawlish himself, for 
these friendly advances, more money than he could 
pay without parting with that remnant of the Car- 
lew Hall estate which he could still call his own— 
and these alvances were mere drops in his ocean of 
debts, the burden of which sat none the more lightly 
upon him because they could not be exacted by the 
law. If his present intentions were dishonorable, it 
must be conceded that his chief desire for their suc- 
cess arose from a certain sort of honor too—very much 
(though he would not have relished the paralle)) as 
King Herod kept his royal word at the expense of his 
captive. 

By help of the hold which Stanhope possessed over 
William Blackburn, he could doubtless have squeez- 
ed out of him a tempurary loan, had that gentleman 
possessed the money; but he was, in truth, almost 
as much in want of funds, or at all events as desti- 
tute of them, as either of his father’s guests, a fact 
which Mr. Waller had ascertained by practical ex- 
periment. The ex-M.P., on the presumption of 
tneir tuture relationship, had actually attempted to 
borrow of his possible son-in-law, and failed. For- 
tunately for herself, Lucy was ignorant of the de- 
gradation she had thus been subjected to, nor did 
she suffer from it (as would otherwise have certainly 
been the case) in the increased familiarity of the 
young squire’s manner, for a reason with which we 
are acquainted. If he did not persecate her with 
marked attentions, it was because he did not dare 
bring matters to the point at which he must needs 
acknowledge himself as a suitor for her hand, Al- 
though, by having cut himself loose from his matri- 
munial moorings, he might indeed win a bride, he 
could of course not wear one; while Bess was alive, 
no matter how cruelly be had menaced her, or how 
sternly he had enjoined silence, he could never 
marry. There was nota day in which he did not 
secretly regret that he had not put that murderous 
scheme of his into execution, and made himself a 
free man in fact, and not merely in appearance. If 
those ravings of his, the listening to which had 
wrecked old Anthony in body and mind, had only 
been true! As it was, be had all the credit with his 
father of having put an end to Bess, with no sort of 
compensating advantage. If the squire should re- 
cover his wits, the first use he made of them would 
doubtless be to settle ou him some sum which, com- 
pared with his reasonable expectations, would be a 
mere pittance for lite, and to exils him from Red- 
combe, and probably from England, forever. While, 
in case of the invalid dying without sign (as seemed 
by far the most probable), he would still be left by 
the old man’s will without adequate, or, at all events, 
as compared with Ellen, proportionate provision. 
That a will that did thus unjustly distribute the 
family property was in existence, he knew for cer- 
tain. The squire himself had as good as owned it. 
Lawyer Moflat, whom he had had tne imprudence 
to rudely interrogate upon the matter, had not denied 
it. He had only said, ** You had better direct your 
inquiries to your father, sir. If the will were in.my 
possession, it would be most dishonorable in me to 
accede to your request ” (for William had even asked 
to see it); “‘ but, as a matter ot fact, I Lave not got 
it.” . 

The lawyer had spoken with an irritation apart 
from that which his question had aroused; for one 
of the first acts of old Anthony, upon his coming 
to Redcombe, had been to transfer all the family 





of hisscheme, and the very moderate hope of its 


Perbaps he feared that his scapegrace son might one 
day or other tamper with his agent, as indeed he 
would certainly not have hesitated to do had the 
opportunity been afforded to him; or perhaps he 
preferred to hoid in his own hands the title-deeds of 
his house, to have tangible possession of what had so 
long been a mere dream of wealth. But, at all events, 
much to Mr. M. ffat’s chagrin, he had carried off the 
fire- proof box libelled ‘* Blackburn Estate,” which 
had so long been the chief pride and ornament of 
* the office,” and placed it in his bedroom at home. 
He had also retained possession of his own will. The 
lawyer’s manner convinced William Blackburn, 
even more than his words, that he had in truth not 
got it, and, in’ fact, that it was somewhere at the 
manor-house. But if so, where had the old squire 
hid it? In what particular spot was this piece of 
parchment, the existence of which debarred him 
from his just rights, and the destruction of which 
would restore them to him—make him his father’s 
sole heir! Truly, a pregnant question. 

Since the old man’s seizure, months had now 
elapsed, during which Mr. William, debarred by the 
doctor’s orders from the sick-room, and left a good‘ 
deal to himself by the presence there of the rest of 
the family, had had much indoor leisure, and he had 
consumed it in a singular fashion. The time he had 
spared from billiards with Mr. Waller and brandy- 
and-water with himself had been devoted to hide- 
and-seek. As in that innocent game, the seeker had 
had no desire (at present) for the object iteelf—for his 
father might recover and inquire for it—but merely 
to know where it was. He searched high and low, 
in places probable and in places almost impossible, 
but he could not find it. He did not even know 
whether he had ever been near finding it, since there 
was nobody to tell him when he was warm.” But, 
after ali, he was not seriously disappointed, since the 
most promising cover remained yet undrawn. One 
of the most likely places where the squire would keep 
his will was in that same strong-box in his own bed- 
room, and that, in the present case, was the very 
spot which his son was personally unable to explore. 
His native cunning, however, after much counsel 
with himself, enabled him to get this done by 
deputy. There had been really some disagreement 
between his father and himself (although not at the 
date he had assigned to it) concerning the right of 
shooting enjoyed by the tenant of the Home Farm, 
and he easily contrived to make out to Mrs. Black- 
burn that the matter was a serious grievance. It 
was fiothing to him personally, he said, but it was 
very irritating to feel that the squire’s good-natare 
was being imposed upon. He was unwilling to 
trouble that fellow Moffat (who had behaved to him 
so disrespectfully), bat if he could only see a copy of 
the lease in question, one look at it would decide the 
matter at issue. It was probably in the strong-box 
in his father’s chamber, along with the other law 
documents, and he would be much obliged if his 
mother would jast get it out fer him. 

She had replied, as he had expected, that for her 
part she did not know one law document from 
another. “ Then,” said he, “some night, when you 
are keeping watch alone, bring them all to me, 
and in half an hour you shall have them back 
again.” . 

“ Bat I hardly think, if your poor father were 
aware, Willy, that he would like me to meddle with 
the box,” hesitated Mrs. Blackburn, who, with all 
ber weakness for her son, was loyal to the husband 
of her youth. “Ihave never done anything on the 
sly, as it were, nor against him; and now that bis 
poor wits are wandering—no, no, I covid never take 
advantage of that, Willy.” 

“ But, mother, I am only asking you to do some- 
thing for his own good; something which, if he was 
right in his mind, and fit te form a judgment upon 
things, he would wish done himself. 1 tell you, he 
has been imposed upon by Farmer Jennings, and 
that ought not to be. Nor is hethe only one who 
has imposed upon father of late, as you well know. 
There is a regular cabal in the house against you 
and me, because we stand always together, we 
two.” 

“As we always shall, my darling,” added his 
mother, gratefully, for it was not often that her son 
exhibited such affection, 

‘Well, let us do so now, then,” said practical 
William. ‘‘ You must get me a glimpse of these 
papers, and also take cure that no on’ sees you 
doing it. They are all jealous of my ‘ interference,’ 
as they choose to term the interest I take in my 
father’s aftairs, which are surely also my own, and 
yet how long is the estate to go without a master? 
It is im possible to say when father may recover, even 
if he recover at all, and in the meantime everything 
is at Mr. Muffat’s mercy.” 

“ But everybody says Mr. Moffat is an honest 
man, Willy. Mr. Waller, who has been his neigh- 
bor so long—” 

* Yes, yes, but has he no reason for saying so?” 
broke in William, impatiently—“ no interest in let- 
ting things be as they are? Why, Waller could 
always wind my father round his little finger, and 
willdo so more than ever, if the old man should flick- 
er up alittle.” 

* But Mr. Stanhope, who is such a friend of yours, 
Willy, even he says—” . 

‘* He says,” hissed the other, savagely. “ You 
might as well say ‘ Ellen says’ at once. O yes, he. 
is my friend with a vengeance; such a friend as woul 1 
strip me bare and wear my clothes. They would 
stick at no lie to doit. If cituer of them saw you 
bringing me the papers,.that would be the ruin of 





documents from: Mr, Moffat’s keeping to his own. 
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in it, but only good. Now, don’t argue abont it, 
mother; because, you know, I hate to be argued 
with, It’s only the lease I want, and even that only 
to look at. You shall have all back in half an hour 
or less. When is it you have to watch with father 
next?” 

“I shall be left alone with him from twelve to- 
night, ‘ William ’—” that was the only form which 
his mother’s displeasure ever took; when some re- 
quest was made of ber more unreasonable than 
usual, she would call him (but still granting it), in- 
stead of Willy, ‘* William.” 

“Then bring me the papers at two; I shall be 
- waiting for them in myroom. Be sure there is no- 
body stirring; and close the strong-box softly, so as 
not to wake father. There, that’s well; and now I 
know you really love me.” 

“I think you might have known that before, 
Willy,” sighed Mre. Blackburn. She felt she was 
about to do wrong, and yet she could not—perhaps, 
though she did not even own it to herself, she dared 
not—refuse herson. In the middle of the night, 
then, when all the household, including the invalid 
himself, were asleep, she rose softly from the sofa- 
bed by her husband’s side, and opened the strong- 
box, the key of which, always kept in a cupboard in 
“the squire’s room,” William had given to her. 
There were a good many documents in the box, buat 
she managed to wrap them all in a towel, and carry 
them to her son’s room; “ There are tifteen,” whis- 
pered she, as she gave them into his hands. 

“Why should you have counted them? You aia 
not suppose 1 meant to steal any, did you?” washis 
harsh reply. 

She had not, in fact, entertaincd any such suspi- 
cion; but when he spoke thus, her heart misgave 
her; not on her son’s account, even then, but on her 
own. She felt more than ever that she was doing 


himself, what might not others hint it the thing were 
discovered? At the time appointed she returned to 
his room. He was waiting for her with the parcel. 
** Jennings was right,”’ said he; ‘ but 1 am glad the 
matter is set at rest.” Yet his tone was full of sul- 
len disappointment, and his face pale. Something, 
indeed, so strange was there both in tone and face, 
that before returning the documents to their recep- 
tacle, Mrs. Blackburn found herself counting them 
over, anda sigh of relief involuntarily escaped her 
when she found the fifteen were there. As she 
closed the lid, she looked round mechanically, and 
. by the dim glimmer of the night-light, she cogld see 
her husband’s eyes, which she had thought fast 
closed, fixed earnestly upon her. ‘Their look of keen 
reproof cut to her very heart! 

“Have we been man and wife for fifty years,” it 
seemed to say, “ to be sundered thus at list!’ 

1] meant no harm, dear Anthony,” answered she, 
to his mute appeal, falling upon ber knees beside 
his pillow. ‘'1t was only Jennings’s lease, that 
Willy wanted to look at, and which he has been 
seeking for high and low; indeed, that was all.” 

But the poor tading brain could, as it seemed, com- 
prehend nothing about Jennings’s lease; it could 
only understand, and continue by that reproachful 
gaze to show that it understood, how old age and 
sickness, and the visitation of God, had been taken 
advantage of by one who had sworn to be faithful 
and true, notwithstanding all such things. She 
knelt for hours trying to comfort him, not without 
repentant kisses, bitter tears, but old Anthony 
would not be comforted. He had ‘flickered up,” as 
William had phrased it, with a vengeance; and his 
wife, instead of longing—as the watcher even more 
than the sick man is wont to long—for the morning, 
dreaded its coming, since others must then needs be- 
hold those reproachful eyes, and ask their meaning. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SQUIRE SPEAKS, 


Ir was plain to all who sought the sick-room that 
day—and it was the morning custom even of his 
guests to look in witha kind nod and a smile, of 
which the old man seemed generally to be more or 
less conscious—that there was some change in the 
squire’s fave. It was wont to be so still and quiet, 
immobile asa sculpture, always excepting the eyes 
—and now the wrinkled features were twitching and 
perturbed. Love and duty, helped by use, had 
hitherto been able to decipher his mute requests and 
supply his simple needs; but now they were at tault. 
It was plain that there was something wanted for 
which that scanty language had no sign. Wanted? 
Nay, yearned for. It was impossible to misunder- 
stand him so far. And yet how to satisfy an un- 
known desire? ‘There were sharp wits at work to 
interpret for him too. Not only his wite, repentant 
for.the pain she had involuntarily caused him, and 
eager to make amends; and Ellen, whose loving eyes 

had ever been quickest to flash responsive to his 
dumb appeals; but Lucy Waller, always composed 
and prompt; and her father, who knew men so well, 
and all their needs, as he fancied—but not men in 
such a straitas this, and their needs; and Herbert 
Stanhope, keen and observant, and as willing as 
Ellen herself. He was really touched by the old 
mau’s condition, and could not regard it in the philo- 
sophic and abstract way that Mr. “Waller was wont 
to do over his after-breakfast cigar. 

**Gad, sir, it’s terrible,” that gentleman would 
observe. ‘One has heard of one leg in the grave; 
but our poor friend yonder has everything in the 
grave except his eyes. It is as you might say, death 
% life; and there is no knowing how long it may 





wrong; for if William could hint such a suspicion of 





last, for he is about seventy. It would be a happy 
release to him, one might almost say, if he were to 
have done with it all.” 

Some men are like the crows, who, when any of 
their brethren are smitten (or seem to be so) with a 
mortal disease, adopt at once the “ Happy Release” 
theory. And yet Mr. Waller was by no means a heart- 
less person, and wasa very good-natured one. Hi 
cudgelled his subtie brains as soundly as the rest to 
get at the poorsquire’s meaning, and would bave 
given what he had to discover it. Mrs. Blackburn, 
not without an inward stroggle and a blush in her 
withered cheeks, bad pointed to the strong-box, and 
even shown her husband its contents, in case it was 
concerning them and their safety that those still 
piteous glances were so anxious. But Anthony 
closed his eyes, in token that his need did not lie 
there, and then opened them again, to rove from face 
to face with the same inquiry as before. Mr. Alicase 
had been sent forin the first instance, but he had 
been summoned away on some parochial emergency, 
in the night, so that Science was not at hand to 
solve the difficulty, which it probably might have 
done. It has been said, indeed, by some one, doubt- 
less who owed medicine a bad turn, ‘‘ Leave Nature 
to herself” (as though she were a child in a passion), 
“and she will come round;” but surely, there are 
cases where skill can hasten her movements. Thus, 
a doctor might have drawn at once a deduction from 
the poor equire’s altered features , which it took un- 
learne:] helpfulness hours to draw. 

** Dv you think, grandfather,” said Ellen, driven to 
her wits’ end, and when all were weary with touch- 
ing and pointing and asking “Is it this?” “Is it 
that?’’—‘‘ that you could write down the first letter, 
if | brought you the slate ?” 

This implement had been tried and found useless 
80 often, that it had long ago been thrown aside, and 
even placed in another room. Scarce a muscle of 
poor old Anthony—save a certain involuntary twitch- 
ing of the mouth—had stirred for months, and tar 
less a finger. But no sooner did Ellen utter the 
word “slate,” than, like fire to flax, it lit up the 
white bearded face with eager joy. 

Eureka! The problem was svlved so far, at all 
events. They brought slate and pencil, and released 
his nerveless hands from the clothes that covered 
them, and propped him up with pillows, and watched 
asmen of old might have watched at some sibyl’s 
cave for her vague prophecy; and scarce could one 
of her leaf-inscribed mysteries, after the wind had 
taken the rest, have been more difficult and inscru- 
table. He strove, and strove; but only could you 
trace some wandering scratches, a spider-web scrawl 
with the meaning strangled in it like any fiy. And 
yet it was so pititully plain that it hada meaning, 
thoug not the eyes of love, nor eveu those of deftest 
compositor (had such been there), could deci- 
pher it. 

“I have it!” cried Ellen, suddenly; and fieeing 
from the room, she returned at once with a worn and 
dog’s-eared little volume. It was a relic of those so 
different days when she had bcen pupil-teacher at 
the village school under Slogan, and was in tacta 
pom book. She opened it at the alphabet, great 

A, great B, from which so many lisping little ones 
had learned their first lesson; and now she was to 
teach it once again to one in s¢cond childhood, upon 
the threshold of life, indeed, like them, but about to 
leave it. The rst stood round her, keeping an anx- 
ious silence as ske held the open book before her 
grandtather, and touched the letters slowly with the 
pencil one by one. 

**When I come to the first letter of the thing you 
wish for, grandfather, dear,’’ she had said, * you 
must cluse your eyes.” 

She had gone over half of them, and still, though 
his eyes had seemed to tollow her every movement, 
they had given no sign. 

“It is too much tur him,” whispered Mr. Waller 
tou Stanhope; “I doubt whether he comprehends at 
all;” and indeed so Stanhope and the rest thought; 
but the faithful fingers pursued their task neverthe- 
less to the end, or rather just short of the end, when 
they were rewarded, for, at the letter W, Anthony’s 
eyelids dropped. 

** Does the thing you wish for begin with W, grand- 
father?” 

No placard, the most plainly printed, that was 
ever stuck on wall could have been read more easily 
than that earnest glance of bis ‘* Yes, yes.” 

Ellen had thus discovered, as it seemed, provided 
only that this new-born intelligence of the old man 
should last, a mode of interpretation for all his 
thoughts. But would it last? The squire’s brain 
had been quickened into activity by a circumstance, 
the precise nature of which only one persun present 
could have indicated. Had it been awakened only to 
sink back again into torpor, since the incident that 
aroused it was not likely to recur? The sick man 
already appeared much fatigued, as with his unac- 
customed exertions, not to mention those hours of 
untranslated anxiety, he well might be, and it was 
evident that only by effurt could he keep his atten- 
tion fixed on the task before him, but he did so, so 
far as to spell out the first four letters of his son’s 
nameW, I, L, L—without which indication of his 
wishes they would certainly-not have been guessed. 
Then his eyes closed, as though he had done enough 
for that day, and he sank back, as if exhausted. 

Then a council was held as to whether or not 
William should be sent for; Mrs. Blackburn opining 
that he should be, since the squire was so evidently 
desirous for reconciliation with him; but the rest, 
unwilling to act in such direct contradiction to the 
doctor’s orders, opposed this. Finally, it was re- 





solved to await, at all events, the arrival of Mr. 
Allcase. 

The surgeon positively declined to undertake the 
responsibility of disobeying his metropolitan chiefs. 
They had declared it to be their opinion that it 
would be highly dangerous, and might be even fatal 
to the patient, to permit access of the person who 
(whether willfully or not) had been the immediate 
cause of his seizure, and at whose approach he had 
since shown such evident marks of perturbation. 

“ But my busband has asked to see him,” urged 
Mrs. Blackburn. 

Mr. Allcase smiled blandly, and shook his head. 

His practice was a general one, but had not in- 
cluded examination of the paralytic by alphabet. 
He had listened to the whole account—as he was ac 
customed to listen to the extraneous detail of the 
sick-room, unprofessional opinions, and new and 
miraculous methods of treatment—with good-na- 
tured incredulity. 

“It is very natural in you, my dear madam, to 
imagine that Mr. Blackburn has expressed the wish 
in question; but in my opinion the whole affair is a 
delusion. He has not tor three months been in a 
condition to entertain such a desire, much less to 
express it, although wi at you tell me of his attempt- 
ing to write is very curious, very curious indeed. 
The brain way be active, but it is only mechanically 
80. Miss Ellen here is xb ut to give him his cordia), 
which will put him, for the moment, at his best. Let 
her ask him, in my presence, whether he is of the 
same mind with respect to his son William; if he 
still wishes not to see him. If so, let him close bis 
eyes, in token thereof, as you say it was understood 
he should do on the previous occasion.” 

Mrs. Blackburn was eager fur this test; and the 
poor equire being propped up as usual, while Ellen 
administered the potion, the question was put to 
him, as well as the proposed method of reply. 

“Do you still wish not to see Uncle William, 
grandfather?” ; 

The equire closed his eyes and kept them fast, 
notwithstanding that quite a murmur of surprise 
broke forth from the womentolk. 

“There!” said the doctor, with quiet triumph; 
“did L not tell you so? My dear madan, it is folly 
to be annoyed by such an incident” (for the poor 
lady had turned very pale) -‘‘ these are not even the 
caprices of asick man. Mr. Blackburn would have 
clused his eyes from very weakness, no matter what 
question you had proposed to him. For my part, 1 
confess that at present I see no alteration in our poor 
patient. There is nothing for it, till some change 
occurs, but the same course of treatment—rest and 
quiet, quiet and rest; and you will forgive me il! 
I hint—though it seems cruel to deprive one in 
his position of the society of a single friend—that 
there must not be too many people about him ata 
time.” And with that Mr. Allcase, who was 2 man 
of action, and would never have made a fortune in 
Mayfair, took his leave, and proceeded as usual to 
make his report below stairs, nominally to Mr. 
William, but in tact to Mr. Waller and Stanhope. 

There is no trade in which the professional has so 
decided an advantage over the layman asin physic. 
Few can gainsay him; for intelligent men, who, 
masters of their own calling, are inclined to credit 
others with the same knowledge of their proper 
affairs, have often but slight acquaintance with the 
phenomena of the sick-room. Still, Mr. Allcase did 
not find his present audience so easy of conviction as 
the last. They stuck to it that the squire had been 
in full possession of his wits, whatever might have 
been amiss with speech and movement, when he had 
spelled out the beginning of his sun’s name that 
morning. 

‘* My good sir, we must believe the evidence of our 
own senses,” urged Mr. Waller. 

The surgeon’s smile was pregnant with pity and 
good nature. 

‘* Why, you are worse than Gibbon, Mr. Allcase. 
You refuse to believe a miracle because it is con- 
trary to your mere medica! experience.”’ 

‘I don’t know to what precise circumstance you 
are referring, Mr. Waller; but I should say that 
Dr. Gibbon was right.” 

** Nay,” added Stanhope; ‘‘why, one of the best 
scenes that Dumas ever wrote is where the paralytic 
old Noirtier, assisted by his granddaughter—just as 
it might be Mr. Blackburn and Miss Ellen—makes 
his will by merely winking his eyes.” 

* T don’t suppose Mr. Dumas is a medical man,” 
observedj the surgeon, dryly. ‘“‘If the patient he 
describes had winked with one eye, and pointed 
over his left shoulder, I could have understood what 
was meant. Good-morning, gentlemen, for I have 
no more time to spare for your experimental philo- 
sophy.’’ And he mounted his cob, and rode away, 
as his custom was, at a gallop. 

“There’s a skeptic for you,” observed Stanhope, 
laughing; ‘‘and yet I suppose the man is right. 
He ought tO know what he’s talking about; and, 
besides, it appears that Mr. Blackburn did decline 
to see his son, by the same token that we took 
for—”’ 

‘* My dear Stanhope, I’ve get it,” interposed Mr. 
Waller, gravely. ‘‘Allcase is a mere fanatic, with 
the Pharmacopoia for a Bible; but he is right thus 
far—that it is not his.son whom Blackburn wishes to 
see. Perhaps I should never have hit upon it (al- 
though he spoke as plain as letters could speak, 
poor fellow), if it had not been for your chance 
allusion to Dumas. What the squire wants to see is 
not William, but his WILL. Now, the on is— 
Where is it?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED |] 
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mental catechism was as follows: 

**T am not sure that I have any intentions.” 

“Then I desire that you stop lending ber books, 
and taking her to drive, and reading poetry with 
her.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

« You see, Talfour,” said I, in a somewhat apolo- 
getic tone, “the little thing seems so lonely, I 
thought it would be a kind thing to amuse her a 
little.” 

**I don’t think that it will be.” 

** Just as you say, old boy.” 

I ran my fingers through my bair, and put my feet 
up on the fender. Talfour looked at me quietly from 
the other side of the fire. 

Our relative ages then were twenty-four and thir- 
ty-four,—lees difference apparently, than when I was 
nineteen, and he twent,-nine, and became, by my 
father’s will, my guardian. He was never as hair- 
brained as I—a quiet, solid fellow, given to books and 
business, and owner of one of the finest estates of 
Azure River. We were at Fir Banks, then. . 

It was a rainy May day, chilly enough to have a 
fire, yet the tarf was green on the croquet lawn, and 
the birds were calling each other through the thin- 
foliaged boughs fthe elms. As Isat staring through 
the window, I saw Violet go across the lawn into the 
hot-house. 

Having decided to have nothing more to do with 
hor, and seeing her gli-le into the ‘hot-house, full of 
foreign shrubbery and what-not, I immediately 
burned to follow her. Conseqrentty I rose, in as 
inconsequent fashion as possible, and strolled out into 
the hall. From the hall, I immediately made my 
egress into the open air, and thence ont upon the 
lawn. Presently, I presented myself under the cop- 
per-tree, where Violet was moving the pots upon 
the stand, to find a place for her fuchsia slips. 

I remember that she wore a brown gingham dress 
and a white apron, and had a black ribbon in her 
thick, gold hair. She looked up at me, smiling, and 
said she was glad I had come to move the oleander 
tub for her. When this was done, and she had ob- 
tained the desired nook for ber fuchsias—she stood 
digging the earth about the copper-tree with her 
penknife, and I stood looking at her. 

“ Have you finished Evangeline?” said I. 

She nodded. 

*© Would you sike Hyperion?” 

* Yes, I think so.” 

‘“ Well, go up to my room and get it off the book- 
shelf; and, Violet, if it clears off, we'll go down to 
Alder Brook this afternoon, and sketch that clampof 
willows.” 

Having fulfilled my guardian’s instructions to the 
letter, I returned leisurely to the house. 

Violet Amber was the daughter of Talfour’s house- 
keeper. Mrs. Amber, having been Talfour’s moth- 
er’s best friend, and being a lady of education and 
means, she had, by special favor, become, at Mrs. 
Talfour’s death, prime directress of Fir Banks. 
When Violet had come there, she was only twelve 
years old. 

She was eighteen now, very pretty, well educated, 
and altogether charming in her purity and simplici- 
ty. She had lived very secluded in her river home, 
and with few associates. With a face that would 
have astonished the fashionable world, she was sew- 
ing upon the doorstep, among the chickens, when I 
first saw her. 

I drove a span of Isabelle horses, then. Violet had 
for them, and I believed for my driving, the most 
profound admiration. I brought other objects of in- 
terest into her beautifal world, and she was too sin- 
cere to conceal her delight at my coming. 

I was her sule companion that spring, and fell to 
considering her quite subject to my control. So, being 
unconsciously dependent on her, also, for society, we 
had come upon terms of the utmost freedom. Of 
course, I admired her and liked her, and was exceed- 
ingly fond of having her like me, and depend upon 
me for enjoyment. I had made it a point to please 
her, and, indeed, she was very easily pleased. 

When Talfour referred to the matter, I believed he 
was right. 1 did not wish to marry; moreover, I 
was the possessor of something more than a hundred 
thousand dollars, and my. friends expected me to do 
gomething brilliant in the way of matrimony., In- 
deed, I rather expected it myself. Violet was a nice 
little thing, bat I really couldn’t think of marrying 
her. 

The subject took serious hold on me; in fact, it 
made me a little dull at dinner; but when, after din- 
ner, Violet, in her garden hat, looked into the sit- 
ting-room in search of me, I cast dull care to the 
winds, and sallied forth hap,ily, carrying her port- 
folio. 

We sketched the willows, with a perspective of 
river and hills, and then we found a lark’s nest by 4 
clump of violets, and sketched that. Violet did the 
most of the work. I gave directions and watched 
her—watched the little white hand, the rosy cheek 
in the shadow of the hat brim, the little pulses beat- 
ing in the round throat, the mobile, red mouth, set 
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FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE, 
BY ESTHEK SERLE KENNETH. 

‘* Frep, T should like to know your intentions with 
regard to that girl,” said my guardian, Talfour. 

1 knocked the ashes carefully from my cigar. 

** Do you mean Violet?” 

‘IT mean Violet Amber.” 

I replaced the cigar between my lips, and smoked 
meditatively for a tew moments. The result of this 
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gravely as she worked. How pretty and good she 
was! It would be a fortunate fellow who married 
Violet, after all. 

She looked up, suddenly, and saw tears in my eyes. 

«“ Why, what is the matter, Fred?” 

“ | was thinking of my grandfather, who died when 
1 was a baby,” said [. 

“Can you remember him?” she asked, gravely. 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘* How old were you?” 

** Six months old.” 

‘+ How strange that you should recollect him,” she 
replied, with perfect seriousness. But then, she was 
very intent on her drawing. 

Having regarded her fur a moment longer, I could 
not resist kissing her—whereupon she rapped my 
nose with her pencil, and rose to proceed homeward, 
believing that she had made an important addition to 
her collections of art. 

At supper Talfour asked me where I had spent the 
afternoon. 1 resented the suspicion of his look, and 
replied, boldly, that I had been in the woods with 
Violet. 

“Of course I can’t break with her in an instant,’, 
said I. “She would think I was angry at some- 
thing.” 

“1 think you had better go to town,” he replied, 
quietly. 

“T will go to. Paris, if you like!” I replied, indig- 
nantly. 

* Well, go,”” he answered. 

I would; I decided, immediately, to start on my 
long pr: jected travels, and not stop until I reached 
the metropolis of the world. 

I was not exactly happy as I went about my pack- 
ing and other preparations, next day. Meanwhile, I 
saw little of Violet. The day following, I was to 
take my departure. 

Towards evening, I heard her singing about the 
house. I immediately proceeded to find her. 

I found her at the end of the lower hall, hanging a 
basket of myrtle in the window. At sight of her 
golden head, my heart weighed me down terribly. I 
went towards her, however, with a great show of 
indiff rence, 

“ I suppose you know that I am going away to- 
morrow, Violet?” 

* No,” she said, shifling the cords of her basket in 
view of a better balance; “‘ where?” 

* To Paris.” 

“To Paris!’ she echoed, pausing in her work, and 
turning very pale. 

* Yes,” I said, smiling, and feeling very miserable. 

There was a little silence. She twisted the sprays 
around a cord, and I watched her sft, white cheek 
in the growing dusk, and shut my teeth hard. 

“Sv if 1 don’t see you in the morning, Violet—l 
start in the early train—good-by.’’ 

“* Good-by,” she said, quietly. 

1 took her little hand, held ita moment, and then 
turned away. 

As I went up to my room, I saw upon the stair a 
knot of black. ribbon which she had worn at her 
throat. I snatched it up, went into my chamber, 
and shed a hot tear or two on it. “I really didn’t 
think I was getting so seft on you, pet,” I said, tuck- 
ing the ribbon into my portfolio;—and then I packed 
my trunk aud went to bed, hoping that I shouldn’t 
see Violet agaiu, and that I should get over it. You 
see I had pretty well defined ideas as to expediency. 

The next morning when I left Fir Banks, at five 
o’clock, there was no one up but Taltour and the 
coachman. I involuntarily cast a wistful glance at 
the upper windows, but the shutters were all closed, 
and 1 sprang into the carriage. The next moment I 
bade the coachman stop, and going round to the 
low, south door, where I had seen Violet sewing, I 
broke a spray of mullein pinks, and came away. I 
have it now. 

Well, we had a good voyage, and reached France 
safely. Idon’t think I did Paris after the fashion 
of fast young men, but I penetrated the myste- 
ries of the “ Mabille,” as well as of the ‘‘ Mount of 
Piety,” and ** God’s Hotel.” And then I drank claret 
‘at Gironde, and champagne at Marne, and ate Mal- 
vasia grapes at Como, with the brown peasant girls. 
I sketched a little on the Seine with Pauline Konde- 
let, also. 

It was not like sketching willows with Violet at 
Fir Banks. Mademoiselle Rondelet was a French 
girl, who bad been educated in a convent. She was 
& Protestant, however, and spoke English perfectly. 

All French women are charming. Pauline, with 
her blazing black eyes, was, I think, peculiarly so. 
Being an orphan heiress, and ber own mistress, she 
had travelled extensively in England and Wales, and 
had little of the naivete of French girls in general. 
But she had the true French nature—spontaneous, 
pleasure-loving. I enjoyed her society. 

Her uncle’s ctateau was a mile or two from Paris. 
Here she bad introduced some English fashions, and 
received callers, quite independent of French eti- 
quette. Here wealthy foreigners often came, pleased 
-by Pauline’s suppers and Pauline’s beauty. Here I 
was induced to make myself quite at home. 

It was during my second winter in Paris, that she 
fave a little entertainment for her special friends. 
Several beautitul ladies from the city were to be of 
the company, together with a fashionable Awerican 
belle, Helen Lynn, of Philadelphia, and several 
gentlemen. " . 

The architecture of the dining-hall was perfect. I 
had admired the beaatifal frescoes before, but that 
day I noticed particularly the moulded fruits and 
flowers above the genuine feast. Tinted lights fell 
through the mullioned windows, and made patches 
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of bloom upon the marble floor. The scent of flow- 
ers, and the singing of birds drifted in from the ad- 
joining conservatory, and a fountain at one end 
sprinkled coolness through the entire apartment. 

But, aiter all, it was not like an English dinner— 
there was more wine drank, shriller laughter. The 
stories were wittier; there was an abandon to the 
pleasure of the hour exclusively French. Helen 
Lynn, the American beauty, was the maddest and 
merriest of any. 

The circumstances were favorable to self-forgetful- 
ness, and I drank too much wine. The result was’ 
that I did several reckless things;—among them, 
made a public offer of my heart and fortune to Miss 
Lynn. 

It was accepted. We both had champagne in our 
beads, but I am not certain that the lady would not 
have held me to my prvposal, if Pauline Rondolet 
had not interfered, and sent me away. I escaped 
from the house, completely sobered, and never saw 
one of that numerous party again. 

After several more equally exciting experiences, I 
left Paris. For a season I was in Spain, then in 
italy. At the end of two years’ travels, I prepared 
to return home. 

Talfour’s house was my only home. It wasa little 
strange to think of Fir Banks and the lite there, after 
Paris and Baden. 

The voyage was a long one. Meanwhile, I had 
plenty of time for thought and retrospective views. 
Leaning upon the taffrail, I looked back over my life 
for the last two twelvemonths, with not too much 
satisfaction. To be sure, there had been many 
pleasant experiences; I recalled a hundred. Drives 
through the Bois de Boulogne, where the French 
poplars, totally unlike those of America, were so slim 
and graceful. Drives into the country, where the 
little Breton cattle grouped themselves picturesquely 
under the trees, and the peasant children picked vio- 
lets. Drives through the scenic city of Paris; the 
splendid pageant of the military reviews, there—the 
magnificent fountains of Place de la Concorde—the 
balls and illuminated gardens of the Tuilleries—these 
scenes hurry, like pictures, in my mind. People— 
kings, princes, lorettes, merchants, boatmen, found- 
lings—thronged my memory. Past emotions return- 
ed, and past situations ;—chats with Italian peasants, 
as they rested under their vines and fig trees,—rides 
along the banks of Puschiavo, upon the most docile 


of mules,—nights spent in the Rhine inns,—days |. 


dreamed through among the mountains. 

One evening, strolling on the banks of a green 
little lake, I rushed to the rescue of a child, who had 
rolled from the bank into the water. Fortunately, I 
reached it in time to save its lite. Withdrawing 
from the blessings of the grateful mother, a dark- 
eyed Zurich girl of eighteen, I lett her offering thanks 
before a wayside shrine—a picture for the highest 
art—her babe at her breast, her beautiful head bowed 
in devoted prayer. 

But all these scenes were past ;—momentarily I was 
receding from these people with whom L had so little 
incommon. After all, they were a dream, and Fir 
Banks was the reality. My heart stirred at thought 
of it, with a new lite. 

When I reached New York, I was detained there a 
week by numerous friends. At last, I found myself 
en route fur Azure River. 

I leaned back in my seat, watching the meadows 
and the knotted apple trees, with a new train of 
thought. The serene New England skies gave mea 
sense of rest. 

They did not expect me at Fir Banks; I had given 
them no notice of my coming. I wondered what 
they were doing, and began to fear that Talfour 
might not be at howe. But Violet was sure to be. 

And then it occurred to me, as those racketing 
steam cars swept me rapidly towards her, what a 
tool I had been to leave her. 1 would never else- 
where tind a sweeter or lovelier girl to make my 
wife. I knew more of women now—had learned that 
beauty and goodness do not invariably go together. 
Dear little Violet! why, she was a pearl among wo- 
men! 1 mizbt go far indeed to find srch another. 

I recalled that last iuterview—her pallid cheek, the 
failing little hand, the pain of my own deceived 
heart. I had believed I loved ambition better. It 
was not so. I loved nothing so much as that girl’s 
golden head. 

Thetraiv swept on. Already the blue river gleam- 
ed between its willows in the distance. The stretches 
of woodland, the country seats, the orchards, the 
turnpikes, were all familiar. Gradually we ap- 
proached the station. . 

* The train is five minutes late,” said a gentleman, 
looking at his watch. ‘ 

I did net think then, that that mattered anything 
to me. I sprang out upon the platform. I was 
bronzed and bearded, and no one seemed to know 
me. Leaving my baggage to be sent fur, I walked on 
leisurely. 

The wayside was green, and a brook gurgled 
among the grasses and buttercups. The trees rus- 
tled softly at either side the way. All else was so 
still I could hear the cows cropping clover in a field 
at some distance from the road. 

Across the tields, I saw a spot that I remembered. 
I leapt a stone wall to take it in my way. The yel- 
low bees swarmed out of the red clover beneath my 
feet. A singing bobolink seemed to lead me on. L 
stooped and plucked a violet at the very spot where 
Violet and I had sketched the Jark’s nest. It was 
there no longer, but beyond was the clamp of wil- 
lows at the water’s edge, and beyond that the beauti- 
ful blue hills. 

I came out upon the road again opposite the gate 


of Fir Banks. A barefooted little stable boy, evi- 
dently belonging to the place, lay kicking up his 
heels in the grass. 

“Do you know me?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

I threw him a bit of silver and passed on. 

The locust trees of the avenue were in blossom. 
The firs of the lawn threw afternoon shadows across 
it. The roof of the old hothouse glittered in the sun, 
and a peacock strutted before the entrance. 

As I advanced, I could smell the brier roses which 
Violet had loved. Suddenly I came upon her straw 
hat. . 

I knew it was hers, for, as it lay at the edge of a 
parterre, her little thimble atid a bit of snowy sewing 
lay beside it. My heart leapt into my throat. I 
paused an instant, then pressed on eagerly. 

Everything was very still. The shadows of the 
trumpet honeysuckle wavered on the floor of the 
piazza; its scarlet tubes were scattered profusely 
upon the sill of the open door. On the hall table lay 
a atraw bat of Talfour’s, which I remembered, and 
Violet’s Blenheim lay curled up upon the rug before 
the sitting-room door. I heard voices within. 1t 
was bat a step to them—yet I waited. 

“ Are yoo quite certain?” murmured a soft voice. 

* Quite certain, my darling.” 

It was Talfour and Violet who were talking. I had 
listened first simply to know who was within—but 
those last words rooted me to the spot. 

The dainty Bleuheim rose and patted softly across 
the hall towards me. I held him, involuntarily, 
while I continued to listen, trying to keep him still, 
though he whined and licked my hands. 

‘*Why do yoa doubt-me, Violet?” Talfour went 
on; ‘‘do you think it possible I am not certain of a 
love that has grown steadily for seven years? You 
were a little child when you came here. All these 
years [I have watched over you. Why, I always 
luved you, dear!” 

The dog writhedin my hands. I must have hurt 
the poor animal, but within, I heard a soft murmur 
of fondness, and the soft sound of gentle kisses, anda 
pang of such agony seized me that it is a wonder I 
did not annihilate the little creature in my clutch. 

** But I have a question to ask you, Violet.” 

** What is it?” her silvery tones asked. 

TI would like you to tell me if you ever cared for 
Fred?” 

“I think I did when he went away.’’ 

“If he had come back and asked you, would you 
have married him!” 

“1 might. But Iam happy. .Do not ask me any 
more.” 

I stood there in the afternoon shadows and realized 
the truth. I had lost her. If I had arrived five 
minutes earlier, that avowal never would have 
been. 

She came out into the hall, radiantly happy—and 
O! so beautiful! A look of astonishment greeted me. 
That was all. I was too late. 

It is fuolish, perhaps, but I have still the mullein 
pink. 1 know what might have been. 


+ >» 


AUSTRALIAN SCENERY. 


The greater part of Australia is, in its natural 
state, fur eight or pine months in the year, almost 
entirely destitute of water. To a new comer it 
sounds strange to hear an up-country squatter re- 
mark that he has no water on his run yet, but he 
hopes he soon shall have. Although more rain falls 
in Victoria than in most parts of England during the 
year, there are hardly any springs, and few streams, 
except the large rivers, which are few and far be- 
tween, which run for more than a few days after rain 
has ceased falling. Why the rain runs off so fast is 
not thoroughly explained, but it seems there is an 
incrustation of the subsoil which prevents the rain 
from penetrating to any depth. The creeks, as they 
are called, leave water holes, some of which never 
dry up through the summer; but these are also far 
between; and so generally the first business of a 
squatter in a new country is to construct tanks to 
receive the water from the roofs of his house and 
outbuildings, and the second is to build a dam from 
six to twenty feet high across the nearest hollow— 
fur almost every hollow-is a watercourse after heavy 
rain—and in this way to make a reservoir containing 
water enough for his sheep to drink all the year 
round, and be washed in at shearing time. A dam is 
as much an cesential appendage to a station as a barn 
is toa farmyard. Probably it is the absenceof mois- 
ture in the ground, and consequently in the air also, 
which makes distant objects in Victoria s0 marvel- 
lously clear, and gives such peculiarly brilliant color 
to -the landscape where the conformation of the 
ground admits ofa distant view. I never saw such 
bi illiant coloring anywhereiu Europe, It is the one 
redeeming feature, without which the scenery, ex- 
cept in the mountainous districts, would be tame and 
dreary enough. 

The country isseldom undulating, as in Tasmania. 
The trees and generally small, stunted and diseased, 
except on the ranges; the plains are almost destitute 
of any trees atall, and vegetation is scanty, except 
in early spring time. There is a great plain extend- 
ing tor nearly a hundred miles westward of Geelong, 
almost without a break, so flat and so destitate of 
trees or other objects high enough to break the line 
of the horizon, that at the height of a dozen teet 
from the ground, you may any day see a hill—and 
not a high hill either—fall forty-tive miles distant as 
the crow flies, looking not dim and misty, but a 
clearly-defined blue patch upon the horizon. To 
most people there is something intolerably desolate 



























































and repulsive in such a plain. Even to those who 
are most fond of open country, it must be depressing 
under certain circumstances, notably during a rainy 
fortnight in winter, or on a hot-wind day in summer. 
Bat there is something indescribably grand and en- 

joyable in the continual contemplation of so vast a 

landscape. When the sky is high, it is an expanse of 
turf, green in winter and brown in summer; but as 

the afternoon advances, earth and sky become faintly 

purple, and crimson, and golden; the colors deepen 

from half-hour to half-hour, till the sun sinks into its 

bed of turf in a gorgeous blaze of splendor. There 

are several shallow lakes upon the plain, some very 

large, and most of them salt. Coming suddenly up- 

on one of them one evening from behind some little 
sand-hills which concealed it, the margin fur some 
hundred yards in width dry and coated with mud 
and brine, no human being or habitation visible, and 
the full brilliance of the setting sun lighting it up, 
the scene was (except for the absence of mountains 
in the distance) singularly like the landscape in 
Holman Hunt’s picture of the ‘‘Scape Goat. It is a 
pity that this kind of scenery is spoiled by cultivation. 
Cut up into little pieces, a plain loses its vastness, 
while its monotony is increased. ae 








Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 

A USEFUL BEETLE.—The scavenger beetle ig 
one of the most useful of allinsects, as it really per- 
forms the duties indicated by its name, In hot cli- 
mates they abound in many villages, which are 
always sweet and clean, and very unlike those that 
have to trust to the cleanliness of the natives. No 
sooner are any pieces of offal or. excrement dropped, 
than, attracted by the scent, the scavengers are 
heard humming along as fast as their wings will car- 
ry them. They roll away the droppings of cattle at 
once in round pjeces, often as large as billiard balls; 
and when they reach a place fitted by its softness for 
the deposit of their eggs and the safety of their 
young, they dig the soil out from beneath the ball 
until they have quite let it down and covered it, 
They then lay their eggs within the mass. While 
the young grubs are growing, they devour the inside 
of the bail before coming above ground to begin the 
world for themselves. The beetles, with their gigan- 
tic balls, look like Atlas with the world on his back; 
only they go backward, with their heads down, arid 
push with their hind legs, a8 if a boy should roll a 
snowball with his legs while standing on is head. 
Dead birds, lizards,and all sorts df unpleasant things, 
are thus got rid of and made useful to the young of 
this important little beetle. 





SUNFLOWERS AS A CURATIVE.—If we are to 
credit a tale that has Just reached us from Europe, a 
sure specific against the plague of intermittent fevers 
is the culture of the sunflower. So alleges M. Mar- 
tin, in a paper read befure the Societe Therapeutique 
de France; and he says that the experiment of plant- 
ing sunflowers on a large scale bas been fuund suc- 
cessful in the fenny districts of Rochefort, and has 
been proved by the Dutch to be beneficial in neutral- 
izing the deleterious effects of marshy exhaletions. 
Whether this is effected by the production of oxygen 
or the emission of ozone is uncertain; though M. 
Martin states that it is a proved fact that the sun- 
flower possesses the power of treeing the atmosphere 
from those germs, animal and vegetable, which are 
supposed to constitute the miasms that are produc- 
tive of fever. If this be the case, we may, therefore, 
expect to see the sunflower more largely cultivated, 
especially in the fenny districts, than it bas hitherto 
been. At present it is one of those old-fashioned 
flowers that are relegated to cottage-gardens, where 
its broad discs, so like to the popular representation 
of tbe luminary from which it takes its name (helian- 
thus, or sunflower), are greatly beloved by the bees. 





BarsaRous Laws - A vast deal of cruelty bas 
been wiped out of the English criminal code of late 
years. Formerly, when almost every felony was 
punishable with death or forfeiture,.persons who felt 
they had no chance if tried at the assizes, used to 
retuse to plead, or “stand mute” to the indictment, 
in order to escape forfeiture in the interest of their 
families. But there was a rule of law that no one 
could be tried unless he pleadet, and in order to 
make a prisoner put himself on his trial, peine forte 
et dure was invented. In the time of Henry the 
Fourth it was applied thus:—‘* The accused shall be 
remanded to the prison, and laid there in some low 
and dark house, where they shall lie naked on the 
bare earth, without any litter, rushes, or other 
clothing, and without any garments about them; 
and they shall lie upon their backs, their heads un- 
covered, and their feet and one arm shall be drawn 
to one quarter of the house with a cord, and the 
other arm to another quarter; and in the same man- 
ner shall be done with their legs; and there shall be 
laid upon their bodies iron and stone, so much as they 
may bear, and more. And the next day following 
they shail have three morsels of barley bread, with- 
out any drink; and the second day they shall drink 
thrice of the water that is next to the house of the 
prison (except running water), without any bread; 
and this shall be their diet until they be dead.” It 
will scarcely be believed that this precious power 
was retained in English -criminal law down to the 





time of George the Third. , 
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,the devil has wicked work enough on hand, but then 


RELICS. 


What is this the writer said? 
The ink is pale! the paper rotten! 
Loving vows ?—how soon forgotten! 
And the fickle writer? Dead! 
Shall I keep the record? No! 
Let the broken promise go. 





Look again! a waving tress, 
Severed in the days of old 
From a spendthrift wealth of gold, 
With a loving, sweet caress. 
Shall I keep the record! Nay! 
All the gold has turned to gray. 


Bee! the face was bright and kindly! 
Or the picture of her youth : 
Fails, like her, to show a truth. 

Or, perchance, I loved too blindly. 
Do I need such record? No! 

I remember !—let it go! 


This recalls the great blue eyes, 
Brimmed with laughter—dimmed with tears, 
As alternate hopes and fears 

In the infant bosom rise. 
Burn it!—what have I to do 


With a poor dead baby’s shoe. ' 


Sce what once were blushing roses! 


Withered—never to revive! fe 


She who gave no more can give; 
And so—that foolish record closes. 

A faded leaf--a scent of earth 

Is all the treasure now is worth. 


What's here—so heavy—chill and worn! 
1s this what I have known to rise 
Responsive to the ecstasies,— 

Once full of love, now full of scorn! 
Let that go, too! 1 have no part 
In a 80 cold and weary heart! 


* (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LOoOsT LIEXEK. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
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BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 
CHAPTER III. 
HuGu WINSLOW was a born conspirator. I won- 
der if there will be any cccupations suited to his 
talents in that world where he is gone. I dare say 





— 


he never lacks servants, they say. 
But this is not to the purpose. Hugh’s swarthy 
face grew red as I talked of Captain Sheridan. And 
then came out asecret. Captain Skeridan bad pro- 
posed to Miss Mildmay by letter, and her note accept- 
ing him fell into Hugh’s hands, It never left them. 
He told me this, unblushingly, not knowing how I 
loathed him. 
‘It will be easy enough for Agnes to write a note 
refusing to see him,” said Haugh. “ You see she is 
wounded to the utmost. Think of @ man’s never 
noticing a woman after he has proposed to her! She 
doesn’t know the reason,” and he laughed malig- 
nantly. “Isent him one of her notes to me—cold, 
and scornful as she used to be. But I’ve tamed her 
now.” He laughed again. 
“And Captain Sheridan thought she refused him?” 
I asked, 
**To be sure. There was no name on the note till 
I wrote his. Iam an expert at imitating handwrit- 
ing, you know. Wasn’t that splendid?” 
* Hugh, you’re a demon!” 
He laughed, and, leaning toward me, kissed me. 
That was his idea of loyalty to Agnes. 
‘*Never mind, my dear; I'll help you with Ray, 
for I suppose you wont marry Yorke.” 
“Marry Yorke? Never! You know I wouldn’t.” 
“Ah! but Yorke is horribly jealous. Hark! did 
something stir in theshrubbery? If Yorke should 
be listening,” said Hugh, and I turned faint. ‘The 
deuce will be to pay if it was he. He is almost capa- 
ble of murdering you, Fan.” 
I shivered a little. 1 seemed to see Yorke’s dis- 
torted face leering at me from between the shrub- 
bery. 
“A very uncomfortable fellow to live with is 
Yorke,” proceeded Hugh, composedly. ‘I fancy he 
will be downright mad, sometime. It is in his 
veins.” 
‘*] fancy madness runs in the blood of the Winslow 
race,” I said, coldly. 
Hugh laughed. 
** Rather cruel of you to tell me so, my dear. But 
I dare say it’s true. We have only to mingle our 
blood with that which is pure and sane, and the 
taint dies out. That is what I propose to do. But 
if lremember rightly, the late Captain Yuler was 
wont to have a bee in his bonnet, which at odd times 
buzzed considerably. Take my advice, Fann;, and 
don’t ally yourself with a Winslow.” 
My anger rose vehemently. 
“Hugh Winslow, 1 wouldn’t marry one of your 
race if I knew I should end my days in a mad- 
house,’’ I cried. 
Hugh grew pale. 
“Ah, well, You may not marry a Winslow, and 
yet end your days in a mad-house. 
matter. 
in the lilac walk with Sheridan at nine. Good-by.” 
He.kissed his hand to me and was off, his hand- 
some, rakish face as insouciant and undisturbed as if 
he were not engaged in a foul plot to mar the happi- 
ness of two persons whom God had manifestly meant 





he said, softly. 


passionate whisper. 


strong. 
of darkness beneath me. 
I would make my heart pure. 
So I talked, and so I thought amid half-happy, half- 
sorrowful tears. As if goodness and Fanny Yuler 
could be one! 





I hated Hugh. I hated myself at that moment. 


How had I dared soil my soul with this crime? 
What was I, that my happiness should be bought at 
such cost? And, after all, my shame and sin might 
be in vain—a useless sin. Only to-day Ray bad 
drawn my arm in his and wooed me to the silence of 
the lonely arbor which overlooks the edge of the 
cliffs, and as we sat there, and the whole world was 
flooded in the soft, delicious sunset light, and my soul 
was lifted up from the shame of my daily level, and 
grew strong and pure, he said, gently: 


* These are hours we sball remember, Fanny.” 
“*O, how and when?” my heart cried out. 


1 lifted my eyes to his. 


‘* |—an angel!” I said, bitterly. 


mpulses, and bade bim wait. 


ever of disappointment and pain. 


“When 
seas roll between, and another woman lies in his 
bosom, and my love has left me desulate?” 


* There is such ahaunting pathos in your face,” 
** You look like a sorrowing angel.” 


‘““Why not? Have you nof brought heaven down 
to me?” 

There was the fire and tenderness of love in the 
But even as he spoke his face 
changed, grew cold, and the man’s caution stepped 
into the seat of power, and laid a firm band upon his 


Outwardly I was sad and calm, inwardly burned a 
So many times 
my joy had slipped away from me, just at the mo- 
ment of supreme content. 

Should I win? Was all my plotting and sinning 
of any avail? Was it not just this demon in my 
soul—this dark spot—which his sensitive nature per- 
ceived, and which kept usapart? One resolve grew 
If Ray married me, I would put the spirits 
I would rise to his level. 
O, I would be good. 





I shivered. 

‘* What strange mood pessesses you, Yorke? Why 

do you take that hateful word death on your lips? 

Time enough for that when it comes. You and I 

are too young for that word or that thought.” 

We were walking down the path which led to the 

little pier where the boats were moored. It wound 

on and about through clamps of blossoming shrub- 

bery, and past little copres all thick and dark with 

the lash midsummer foliage, and gave between a 

view of abit of sunny landscape, a glimpse of the 

parterres aflush with bloom, a reach of blue water in 

the distance, 

* How sweet the odor of the azalia comes to us,” 

said Yorke, staying his steps. 

He bad been walking so fast I had found it diffi- 
cult to keep up with him. He looked down at me 
now with acurious intent look in his eyes. 

“All this loveliness of sight and sound, all this 
fragrance, how does it affect you, Fanny?” 

“J like it. Ithink sometimes [ should like to be 
good enough to go to heaven on such a day as this.” 
He laughed, laughed twice with infinite erjoy- 
ment. 

“ You should bave thought of that before, Fanuy. 

It’s late in the day, isn’t it? I doubt they woukin’t 
have you up among the angels.” 

“Do be quiet, Yorke. I am not going there at 
present, I assure you. Will you take the dory?” 

He paid no heed to my question, but turned sud- 
denly and looked me full in the face. 

“Are you sure you’re not going? Do you fancy 
that death may not come to you as well as to any- 
body! You might slip from the rock there, and 
down you goa hundred feet, and I should find you 
there a motionless heap—no beauty in your eyes or 
smile any more, Fanny. Who would kiss you then, 
do you think? Or the dory might ‘capsize, and you 
would go floating down into the dark, crystalline 
caves where the mermaids dwell, but only dead girls 


Bat that’s no 
Don’t let us quarrel, Fanny. You're to be |" 


The rest of that day passed like other days. If I 
had only known that it was to be the last day of my 
youth! But I stood upon the edge of the precipice 
unknowing. I made the leap blindly. 
As Lapproach the end my thoughts become inco- 
herent. So many things throng my memory and 
yet the images are often indistinct. 
I think it was Isabel’s maid Finette who came to 
me about the middle of the afternoon, and said that 
Mr. Yorke wished to see me. I was lying on a sofa 
in my room. 
I rose slowly and glanced at my dress. 
white morning wrapper. 
“ Mr. Winslow must wait while I make my toilet.” 
“ He is so impatient, Miss Fanny,’’ said the girl, 
smiling. ‘Anything will be lovely in his eyes, if you 
wear it.” 
** Nonsense! but it doesn’t matter. 
I don’t care to prink for his eyes.” 
I went down the back stairs so that I might not 
meet any one, and went softly to the music-room, 
where, I was told, Yorke was waiting. 
He was standing up, his back to the door, 
turned around as I entered. 
“Why, Yorke!” 
I started back, terrified. 
‘Are you ill, Yorke?” I stammeroi. 
If it was not illness, what was it? His always 
yellow skin had taken on a certain indescribable, 
waxen look, a pallid hue, a sickly, hideous color, 
such as I am sure exists nowhere else on earth. His 
eyes were leaden and heavy, yet the pupils were di- 
lated, and he seemed to stare at me with a stony, 
horrible gaze that transfixed and frightened me. 
“am I ill?” he echoed, with a strange, jangling 
laugh. “Ono! I’min splendid health. Only suf- 
fering for want of physical exercise. I think a good 
spell at the oars would set me in order. And sol 
thought I’d take you over to the Dungeon Rocks, if 
you'd like it.” 
I was interested at once. I had long wanted to 
visit the Rocks. My father knew them; he hid his 
spoils sometimes in a weird cave which ran in be- 
tween the tall towers of rock. It was thought that 
he might have swam to this cave on that horrible 
night long ago, and after the officers were gone, and 
it was thought safe, a boat had been sent over. But 
since that time, no party had visited the Dungeon 
Rocks from Stormclitf. Hugh was too lazy to row, 
and a yacht could not approach, except at high tide. 
Isabel hated the sea, and Isabel was one who never 
put herself out to please other people; and Yorke— 
why had Yorke never gone there with me? I had 
asked him fifty times, and he always put me off with 
an excuse. 
‘It’s an uncanny place,” he said one day. 
But I liked uncanny places, and, moreover, I did 
not know how to while away the hours till evening. 
‘Well, Fanny, will you go?” said Yorke, his basi- 
lisk eyes on my face. 
**Of course I’ll go,” I laughed. ‘You know I’ve 
always wanted to go over there, but you were never 
in a compliant mood before. [ don’t know you, 
Yorke.” 
‘*Why? I’m myself,amI not? Is there anything 
odd jn me?” he said, in a sharp, defiant tone. 
“Anything odd? Yorke Winslow is always odd, 
you know,” I said, smiling but with a gecret uneasi- 
ness. 
He made a grimace. 
‘* Well! never mind me, It is a lovely day, Fanny. 
I don’t remember a finer this whole summer. It’sa 
day that makes one afraid to die. To go out of all 
this greenness, and glory of sunshine and splendor 
of sky and wave, would be horrible, woulin’t it, 


It was my 


I’ll go down. 


and 





ba each other, 


lie. There are smooth, slimy things there, which 
would make themselves homes in your yellow hair, 
and the years would come and go, the earth be 
green, and the summer fiush the sky, and lovers 
would woo and girls give Sweet kisses, and there'd 
be no Fanny Yuler anywhere—for heaven—and hell, 
too, for that matter—is the hollowest delusion.” 
“ Yorke, you frighten me. I wont go with you if 
you don’t cease talking such horrible stuff,” and I 
half turned to go back. 
His band on my shoulder was a grip. 
** No, no, Fanny, you wont go back!’ and his eyes 
flashed fire. ‘Come! we’ll talk of pleasanter things. 
Turn around, Fanny, and take a look at Stormcliff.” 
I glanced back upon the stately, castellated man- 
sion, seated like a queen among her fair domains, at 
the long, wooded slopes, at the lovely interchange of 
light and shade, at the soft vistas opening into 
dreamy dells, at the round knolls lying in the sun- 
shine and smiling upinto the azure deeps above; 
and all the exuberance of color wasa joy to me; it 
gave me a delight so keen as to be almost a pain. 
**Stormcliff is the loveliest spot on earth,”’ I whis- 
pered, under my breath. 
Yorke’s face shone with pleasure, I call it plea- 
sure for want of a better word, but there was tri- 
umph, malice, and something beside in it. 
** You are quite rizht. It shows all the lovelier, I 
think, in contrast with the desolate sea at our backs, 
with the grim rocks rising yonder.” 
I glanced around, over the sea, the desolate sea, as 
he truly called it. The sea never stione, and smiled, 
and prattled, at Stormcliff. When the sun was 
golden in the heavens it was blue and lucent, but 
still inexorably stern. It swept in among the rocks 
with a hoarse roar, the surf moaned everlastingly, 
and the grandeur and loneliness were unsoftened by 
any tender suggestions. 
A little way out, over this melancholy waste, rose 
the Dungeon Rocks, sublime, and dark, and awful— 
an eyrie in the midst of the sea. 
The splendor before us emphasized the gloom be- 
hind. 
something fearful that awaited me knocked at my 
heart. 

“Don’t let us go to-day, Yorke. 
not.” 

“Not go! Why? What are you afraid of?” 

“i'm not afraid, exactly, but I don’t like the look 
of the sea. Let me go back, Yorke—you hurt me.” 


Don’t! I’d rather 


arws and leapt into the boat. 
** Yorke!” I cried, ‘* I will not go!” 


and lips, and eyes. 
* Yorke, how dare you!” 


the water. 


Fanny,” he said,in a curious tone. 


has been your home forso many years.” 
ment, and tears blinded me. 


you torture me so?” I cried, in a sudden fever of 
passion, and with a strange pain at my heart. 

‘*It has not been a very happy home to you, Fan- 
ny,” he went on, without heeding me, “ but it has 
been home. There is not much tenderness, not much 





Fanny?” 


A cold chill crept over me, a premonition of 


He unclasped my wrist suddenly, gazed with a 
strange look at the red band which his fierce grasp 
had left there, and then quickly lifted me in his 


His arms held me fast; he was kissing my cheeks, 


He opened his arms, released me, and glanced 
around, smiling. We were a boat’s length from the 
pier, and as he seized the oars we shot far out = 


* You see I cannot allow you to change your mind, 
**Look back 
now at Stormcliff; fancy that you are looking your 
last upon it, seeing for the last time the place that 

I gazed eagerly upon the beautiful picture a mo- 


** Yorke Winslow, what do you mean? How can 


passionate, and I should imagine that some of the 
scenes of the past had got themselves inwrought 
into your heart, and that you could not dislodge 
them without a sbarp wrench. Well! Stormcliff is 
fading, melting away into the distance, as all things 
* do tade.’” 
His voice died away softly like melancholy mnsic— 
he had a divinely sweet voice—and a wonderful 
pallor settled upon his face. Was he really mad at 
last? Had his erratic brain fairly lost its balance? 
A great weight, a stony, horrible fear, oppressed me, 
But I tried to dissemble. I laughed and talked gay- 
ly. I sang bim songs and used all my wiles to charm 
him. But his eyes did not soften; they kept their 
strange glitter; bis swarthy cheek did not redden 
under my caressing hand. Once he rose and shifted 
the sail with such a superfluous outlay of force as 
made my blood stand still in my veins. I was as 
he!pless as a child in the hands of a giant. 
The boat smoothly swept the sea, and fainter, stil) 
fainter, grew Stormcliff, and higher, yet higher, tow- 
ered the Dungeon Rvcks. They stood up a black, 
frowning, inert mass against the blue of the sky. 
By this time we had rounded an outlying promon- 
"tory and swept around into the bay which ran be- 
tween the long arms of rock~—a bay that in its deep- 
est recesses was never shone upon by the sunlight, 
but lay dark and awful under the great overhanging 
cliffs, or in storms lashed itself into lurid spray upon 
the ‘sharp en ae and moaned forever like a lost 
soul. 
Here was no ; glimpse of light or beauty, no fields 
afiush with bloom. Between us and the shore the 
Rocks rose bold and black. Stormeliff wasas utterly 
shut out asif it had been blotted from the world. 
The gloom and loneliness were unspeakable. 
Iheld my breath in terror and awe. The boat 
grated against a shelf of rock. Yorke sprang out, 
and, seizing it, drew the boat alongside. 
“ You are not going to land bere, Yorke!” I cried. 
“O, pray don’t! Let us go back. It is a weird, aw- 
ful place.” 
“Are you turned faint-hearted, then?” he said, 
his sharp eyes on mine, and his pallid lips parted in 
a singular smile. ‘*What! are you afraid of it? 
There are no ghosts here that I know of. Come!” 
He reached out his hand and clasped mine. The 
clasp was an iron one. I rose perforce, and he lifted 
me trembling upon the smooth shelf where he stood. 
“What! you tremble! What are you afraid of? 
Put away your cowardice, Fanny. Imagine your- 
self a bride, and me—well, Ray Bellair, and this your 
coming bome. That cave yonder would not make a 
bad bridal chamber; one might find worse places'to 
hide one’s love in withal. See how the stalactites 
shine and sparkle! They light up the gloomy place 
like so many stars. One might pass one’s honeymoon 
here, if Ray Bellair were the bridegroom—eb, Fan- 
ny?” The last words dropped hissing from his lips. 
‘* How strangely you talk!’ I said, almost beside 
myself with fear, and striving with my whole power 
to hide it. “Come, now! Show me this curious 
place, and let us return home.” ‘ 
We went up and down, crossed little ravines where 
the tide dashed in, stood on broad plateaux and 
looked at the desolate sea, peered into dark caverns 
where the matches which Yorke lighted only made 
the gloom more overwhelming. 
**See here! Here isa curious place. Look!” 
A handful of matches threw a faint, transient light 
upon the walls of what seemed a natural circular 
tower. Far up one caught a glimpse of sky, a space 
not larger than one’s hand. 
** Listen!” said Yorke, and he shouted, The sound 
came back in a thousand voices. He clapped his 
hands and an avalanche of thunder rolled down upon 
our heads. He sang softly, and it seemed as if a 
choir of angels took up and repeated the song. It 
came like an echo of the songs of heaven—a tender, 
divine sweetness from out those inner courts where 
peace dwells furever. 
In a moment he broke out into fierce maledictions, 
and it was as if a troop of demons hurled back curse 
upon curse. 
Ishut myears. I shrieked, and prayed him to 
take me away; but he only laughed, a hideous, 
mocking laugh, which the fiends of the cave echoed, 
andrepeated till the torture was more than I could 
I crept out, clinging with my hands to the rough 
projections, and slipping and almost falling in wy 
haste to be gone. 
Yorke followed. 
“ Now let us go home!” I pleaded. 
‘* Home! are you not at home with me? You did 
not use to be so impatient of my society. But never 
mind! [ have one more thing to show you. Come!” 
1 took his hand—it was as cold as ice—and with 
his aid climbed over the rocks and came to the en- 
trance to a small hollow in the rocky wall, with an 
arched opening toward the sea. 
It was above high-water mark, and would un- 
doubtedly furnish a secure retreat in stormy weath- 
er; indeed, there were evidences that it had been 80 
used. In one corner there were the remains of 4 
rude berth, and within, a pile of discolored straw 
that had served as a bed. 
“This,” said Yorke, “was formerly an occasional 
retreat of the notoridus smuggler who so long and 80 
adroitly eluded the officers of the crown.” 
“Do you mean my father?” I said, drawing mY 
breath quickly. 
‘*] mean Captain Yuler.”’ 
A strange sensation came over me. I was standing 
on the place which his feet had pressed. Outlaw as 





sentiment in your nature, but you are intense and 


he was, my heart always warmed toward this father 
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ofmine. There was something in his bold life which 

captivated my fancy. I liked to dream and thinkpf 
+ him. I would fain in my woman’s way have emulat- 

ed his daring. I was silent, and as I stood thus, tears 

slowly came to my eyes. 

“Don’t waste your tears, Fanny, upon idle senti- 

ment. If Captain Yuler had lived you would have 

hated him longago. I brought you here for a definite 

purpose: I have something to show you.” 

He groped a moment in a dark corner of the cave, 

and presently returned, dragging to the light asmall, 
wooden box so thickly bound with iron that the ma- 
terial of which it was made showed only in narrow 
strips between the iron bands. He placed the box at 
my feet. : 

“Captain Yuler was reputed to have accumulated 
a fortune in his dangerous, disreputable, but profita- 
ble business. Yet he left his child tothe generosity 
of friends. Friends!” he repeated, seeing my rising 
scorn. ‘* Well! enemies, if you will. But I dare say 
that girl has dreamed of hidden, lost wealth, which 
should some day come to light, and by which she 
could queen it over those whom she hated,” said 
Yorke, with a peculiar smile. 

“Yorke Winslow, do you mean to say that this 
box contains treasure belonging to my father?” I 
sail, hurriedly. 

He sat down, and affected great composure. 

“ Don’t be in haste, Fanny! Anticipation is sweeter 
than reality sometimes. Think howit would seem to 
be rich. Imagine what it would be to be an heiress. 
One could marry the man of one’s own heart, then. 
One need not be looked down upon by purse-proud 
old dotards. One coyld dictate terms, one would see 
the whole throng of fawning sycophants at one’s 
feet. That would be glorious. You would do it 
splendidly, Fanny. I can see the sublime disdain 
which you would visit upon them; the superb hau- 
teur with which you would sweep them from your 
path. Only towards Ray you would be all tender- 
ness and gracious sweetness.” 

“TI would, I would,” I murmured, tremblingly. 
« Yorke, open the box!” 

There was a lurid smile in his eyes, a strange 
meaning in his face. Slowly and with a hundred 
needless delays he unsealed the box, while I pinched 
my fingers to restrain my impatience. At last the 
cover was lifted; a gleamof yellow gold, a shimmer 
of pearls, the splendid lustre of diamonds, caught my 
eye. 

I cried out for joy. I fell upon my knees upon the 
cold, hard rock, and thrust my hands in among the 
treasures. I bathed theminsplendor. I was a very 


Yorke; I blessed my father; I praised God. 

Now the Bellairs would not scorn me; now I could 
take Ray’s love to my heart; now I was emancipated 
from slavery; now I could bid Isabel defiance. And 
I sobbed aloud in my joy. . 

Yorke looked at me with a curious, hard smile on 
his lips. I threw my arms around him at last in 
sheer excess of happiness. _ - 

“ Kiss me, Yorke!” I cried. 

How wonderfully his face whitened on the instant. 
His blue eyes glowed like sapphires. He drew me 
to him in such a fierce embrace that I uttered an ex- 
clamation of pain and shrank away from him in 
terror. 

“ Let me go, Yorke!” 

“To Ray’s arms? Never! You are mine, mine.” 

Icrept away as far asI could, though his hand 
stilldetained me. I was sobered by his look and his 
manner. 

* Let us go home now, Yorke.” 

“Home? To Ray?” he said, wildly. 

“ Home to anybody.” 

I sprang up, seized my treasure, and overleaping 
a Crevice in the rocks, was free of him. 

He uttered an oath. 

“Come back!’? he said, in a voice of intense. pas- 
sion. : 

A premonition of harm had terrified me, but now, 
for the first time, the full import of his horrible pur- 
pose flashed across my mind. 

With asharp cry I turned and fled—fied over rocks 
and crevasses, through pools of water, and across the 
bed of low, tidal streams—fied towards the boat. A 
step more, and I should reach it. But he followed 
close, a feverish breath swept my cheek, an iron 
hand seized and flung me back. I fell, bruised and 
fainting. But in a moment I struggled to my feet 
again—rose just in time tosee—what? O heaven! I 
shudder in relating it! just in time to see Yorke un- 
fasten the boat and with one movement of his strong 
arm send it far adrift on the seas. 

I sank upon my knees then, and even while I 
prayed God for mercy, he sent it in a temporary un- 
consciousness. 

When I came to myself I was lying in the cave, 
my head pillowed on the bare rock. Blood was 
streaming from a wound in my forehead, and I felt 

faint and sick. And through all my misery, I felt 
Yorke’s eyes upon my face, the malignant eyes of a 
madman. 

I saw it all now—all the horrible truth. Jealousy 
had developed the germ of madness which all his life 
had remained latent, twisting and warping his mind, 
and inspiring him to strange freaks. 

As I opened my eyes and met his, he burst intoa 
loud, curdling laugh, that was torture to hear. Then 
he began to sing. a % : 

‘ST'll sing a wedding-song, my dear. No marriage- 
bells, but that’s no matter. Wecan make our own 
music.” And he sang, boisterously, plaintively, 


songs that thrilled me with terror, that broke my 
heart within me, 


child in my delight. I cried; I laughed; I blessed |. 


Ome! alone on a desolate rock in the midst of the 
sea with a madman, doomed to God knows what 
dreadful tortures before death should come. 

They would miss us at Stormeliff. They might 


hope. 
laugh : 
“Sach a perfect place for a honeymoon, Fanny! 
No danger of intrusion here. I left a note for Isabel, 
telling her we had gone away to be married. Ha! 
hal That was a bright thought; a splendid thought. 
I know how to outwit them. They didn’t think it of 
that stupid Yorke.” And again he laughed loudly. 
“Are you man or fiend?” I cried, despairing. ‘0, 
why doesn’t God save me?” 

“He can’t, he can’t!” said Yorke, exultingly. 
**T’ve defeated him and you. You meant to marry 
Ray, you know, and so did Isabel, and so did Kay— 
and I’ve defeated you all. You’re mine, you see, 
and you must lie in my arms, and kiss me—sweet 
kisses, Fanny! I’ve longed for.them so—and some- 
times you fed my passion, and sometimes you turned 
cold an‘ coy, and that was maddening.” 

Just Heaven! how I was punished! Strained to 
the breast of a madman, crushed in an embrace that 
made me pray for death, merciful death; doomed to 
look into his bloodshot eyes, to feel his hot breath on 
my face, to know—to feel utterly helpless, utterly at 
his mercy! 

Ab me! my brain aches with remembrances. I 
recall how the day wore to night, and night drew to 
morning; how another day mocked me, and another 
Hight shut down with the gloom of death. No de- 
liverance nor hope of any. How he went through 
all the alternations of insanity, how he grew, at 
times so rational that a faint hope sprang up in my 
heart, and then anon broke into the wildest ravings. 
How the cold chilled me! how the pangs of hunger 
wearied me! how horrible were his sneers, his 
curses! how more horrible his endearments! 

And still night wore to morning, and morning 
drew to night, and I died a thousand deaths between 
each sunrise and sunset. 

There were alternations of storm and shine, of 
cold east winds that chilled me through and through, 
and tender, southerly breezes which warmed my 
poor, benumbed body. It is all burnt ineffaceably 
upon my brain. 

At last a morning dawned, sweet with sunshine 
and soft airs. At Stormcliff birds were singing, and 
flowers dared to blossom. There was comfort, and 
peace, and happiness. Life was sweet and the world 
was good. 

O, what were plotting and scheming now? I 
would have been too happy for the poorest hut, the 
tiniest place on the green earth. Without Ray? O 
yes. The thought of him now was like dim, sweet 
memories of friends who are now God’s angels. 
This morning that I spoke of, Yorke slept. I looked 
at his hated face. Howl loathed him! If I could 
have killed him there in his sleep! But I was too 
weak, almost too weak to walk. Yet I crept away, 
down from the cave, to a little outlying ledge. 

There was peace here, at least I was alone. 
peace was rudely broken. 
menace. 

** Come back! come back!” he shouted. 

I dared then to defy him. 


But Yorke quenched it, saying with a wild 


My 
His voice rang out in 


me there. I laughed in my glee. 


the brim of the precipice. 


shriek he went ovcr the edge of the cliff. 


world kuew no Yorke Winslow. 


a slow pain now, with inevitable death soon. 


twilight land of dreams, and then I was not. 
All this passed. 


hope, of all tear. 
Stormcliff again. 


searched the Dungeon Rocks for me. 


robe. How beautiful she was! 


quisite, vapory cloud. 


to stir. 
Isabel floated up to my chair. 
“It is my wedding-day, Fan. 
married at ten o’clock.” 
An exultant smile shone across her face. 
I muttered a name. 
“Captain Sheridan! heavens! don’t mention him 


lair.”” . 
“ Ray Bellair?” 
“Ray Bellair. 

Bellair.” 








think of looking for us here. I caught wildly at that |- 


The sea was behind me and sweet death awaited 


But Yorke came on—losing his footing here, he 
was 89 weak -stumbling there—and tottering along 


*T have you, I have you!” he cried, and with the 
words he slipped, fell back, and with a hogrible 


He rose again—a black speck on the water—and 
then the sea swept in with its solemn roar, the waves 
leapt up, and broke, and died in spray, and the 


Then I wept and said Thanksgiving. It was only 


I think I grew weaker and weaker, but one day I 
seemed to slip away over an infinite distance intoa 


I grew into life again, if that is 
life which is emptied of all human interest, of all 


I perceived at first feebly, then 
more vividly. So they had missed me, they had 


The warm winds blew, but did not comfort me. 
There was no sweetness in the sunshine for me. Al- 
ways I lived over those horrible days. But one-day 
they slipped out of my memory, and I looked up at 
Isabel in a white silk gown that trailed like a queen’s 
Somebody came all 
smirks and complacency, and threw along, shining 
web of lace over her head, which swept the carpet in 
lustrous folds, and haloed her face with a soft, ex- 


** What is it?” I asked, while faint memories began 
Iam going to be 
He’s gone to India with that pale-faced Agnes Mild- 


may as his wife. No, Fan; I’m to marry Ray Bel- 


In two hours I shall be Mrs. 


Ray! my Ray! Why only the other day he said 

he loved me,”’ I cried. 

Isabel laughed. There was the old, cold, scornfal 

ring in her voice. 

“The other day! Fanny Yuler, you’ve been a 

raving maniac a whole year, and shut up in a room 

with barred windows. You went into a fever after 

you were rescued, and came out of it a madwoman. 

You couldn’t expect Ray to think of you after that. 

To be sure he pitied you. But he loves me, and I’m 

quite well satisfied, though, as you know, I fancied 

the captain. That all came to me through your folly. 

There was a scene, I assure you, when you were 
not there, and Sheridan forced his way to Agnes, 

and Hugh’s clumsy tricking came out.- Haugh has 
sulked ever since.. It was all your fault in going off 
with Yorke, so don’t begin to make an ado. Ray 
and I will see that you don’t want for anything. 
Ray is your guardian, you know, and you’ll have 
your income, for you were found with the box of 
jewels in your clasp. But of course you can’t expect 
to marry or be like other women.” 

You see how it was. My life was closed up. I had 
come to a blank wall that only opened into the grave. 
I have no hope, no fear, only a dull sense of wrong 
which does not goad me to revenge. I suppose all 
my passions died long ago. I am Isabel’s tool, her 
slave. She says her child will have my money. I 
am willing. The boy has hia father’s face. 

And Ray? I see that he is sad sometimes. I doubt 
if heis happy. His voice falls tenderly in speaking 
tome; but it does not move me. I have no pity for 
the thing that lam. Yet I think sorrowfully of that 
Fanny Yuler who lived once—that nature so strong, 
80 passionate, who was not too ggod, but who loved 
this Ray, and whom he loved, and who might have 
been good had she been his happy wife and had his 
children clinging about her knees. And my heart 
aches, and in the long twilights I sit sobbing and 
grieving. She was so young to die 80 soon! 





THE GALLAS. 


I have heard several very different accounts given 
of the origin of the Gallas, or, as I would call them, 
the Ormas; but, whatever it may have been, it is 
certain that on their first appearance in Abessinia 
they were a very wild and warlike people, who, 
united under one head, might have conquered, not 
only Abessinia, but the whole of Africa. After hav- 
ing occupied, however, the finest provinces of Abes- 
sinia, they began to make war upon each other, 
which checked their farther progress, and made it 
easy for the Abessinians to subjugate one tribe after 
another. With their horsemen, notwithstanding 
their numbers, the Gallas found it difficult to con- 
quer the mountainous highlands of Abessinia. 
In general the Gallas have a manly appearance; 
are large and powerfully built, but with savage fea- 
tures, made still more savage-looking and fierce by 
their long hair, worn like a mane over the shoulders. 
They are principally of a dark-brown color, by which, 
no less than by intellectual capacity and teachable- 
ness, they are so advantageously distinguished from 
all other East-Africans, that the Galla slaves, espec- 
ially the young women, are much sought after by 
the slave-dealers, and in Arabia fetch from 100 to 150 
dollars each. Their bodies, and long upper gar- 
ments, in form like the Roman toga, are besmeared 
with a thick crust of butter, giving an unpleasant 
odor which strangers scert from afar. The women 
wear a short gown of leather, fastened round their 
loins by a girdle, on the skirt of which a number of 
pieces of coral are hung by way of ornament. The 
more wealthy wear also a large upper garment over 
this gown, which gives them the appearance of Eu- 
ropean women. The weapons of the Gallas are a 
spear, sword and shield, and they all ride on horse- 
back; even the women gallop beside or bshind their 
husbands; for among them it is considered degrading 
to go on foot. 

The Galla horses are very small, but beautiful in 
color and extremely swift, though horseshoes are un- 
known. The Gallas in the neighborhood of Abessinia 
are tillers of the soil as well as breeders of cattle, 
while their brethren under the Equator are merely 
pastoral, and lead a nomadic lite. Those of the 
Equator, moreover, have no horses, and are alto- 
gether far behind the others, presenting the genuine 
type of the original Gallas, especially in their relig- 
ious notions. When the Gallas follow agriculture, 
the men plough, sow and reap, while the women 
look after the oxen, cows, horses, sheep and goats, 
and take care of the house and its concerns. Rye, 
wheat, barley and Indian corn growin such great 
abundance in the Galla countries, that for a dollar 
you may buy almost more barley or rye than a camel 
can manage tocarry. The climate of most of these 
countries is remarkably beautiful and healthy; the 
average temperature being 56 degreeg Fahrenheit, 
the bighest 70 degrees, and the lowest 46 degrees. 
The Gallas occupy vast and noble plains, which are 
verdant almost all the year round, and afford nour- 
ishment to immense herds of cattle. Their houses 
or huts are round or cone-shaped, covered with roofs 
of grass and mostly enclosed by a low stone wall for 
security against sudden attack. The villages or 
hamlets are, for the most part, in groves or wocds, on 
. | heights, or on the sides of mountains and rivers. The 
land is rich in springs and brooks, well-supplied by 
the tropical rains which last for three months; be- 
sides which there is a second short rainy season. 
Wooded mountains and bills also abound, which 


of war; and the tall juniper is among the most re- 





I was stung to life. 


serve for places of refuge to the inbabitants in time 


DEAD-LETTER OFFICE. 


PERHAPS no division of any department under 
the Federal government is engaged in more impor- 
tant and responsible duties, bearing directly upon the 
interests of the public at large, than the dead-letter 
branch of the General Post Office Department. Here . 
are collected all manner of letters, coming from the 
wealthy and refined aristocrat and the humble and 


‘obscure citizen. The office is under the immediate 


supervision of Charles Lyman, Esq., coming under 

the jurisdiction of the Third Assistant Postmaster 

General, Gen. William H. H, Terrill. There are 

employed in opening and recording letters received, 

nine hundred clerks, male and female. The large 

amount of matter received daily in this division is 

immense. It is sent to the upper story, upon which 

floor the Dead Letter Office is situated, by means of 
a dumb waiter. There are opened daily 10,000 let- 

ters, each clerk engaged in this particular business 
being required to open from 1000 to 1200. All letters 
containing valuables are recorded, and the writers 
informed that they are held subject to their disposal. 
To give an estimate of the amount of matter that ac- 
cumulates monthly in this branch of the Post-Office 
Department, we extract some items of interest from 
the last annual report of Mr. Lyman. Whole num- 
ber of letters received, 333,365; whole number of let- 
ters and circulars destroyed, 257,836; total delivered 
to owners, 156,000; total money letters received, in 
value, $7,333 31. The prominent cause of the non- 
delivery of Yetters is the unmajlable character of 
many of them. The largest receipts were during 
the war, when thousands of letters failed to reach the 
soldiers to whom they were addressed. Many for- 
eign letters are not delivered on account of insuffi- 
cient addresses. 

The geographical extent of the United States and 
Territories being as yet unsettled, and the constant 
arrival of immigrants in search of new homes in re- 
mote regions, and the constant changing of abode, in 
a thinly settled country, operate to increase the diffi- 
culty in the delivery of foreign letters, many bearing 


Many are addressed without any destination being 


are stamped with United States internal revenue 

stamps. From a pile of letters are selected the fol- 

lowing addresses, some of which betray ignorance, 

but the majority gross carelessness: ‘Mister Ma- 

karti, Kare of Mister Muldoon, forninst the Protest- 

ant Church, New York.” James Prince, E-q., Cali- 

fornia.” ‘ Harry C. Everzer, treasurer of the Ex- 

celcior base ball club, Illinois.”? ‘‘ M. Guillame Fa- 

vie, Rue de Fremont, Ville de Casiliano, Des Etats 

Nnis, Nord Amerique.” ‘For Bill Clements, at the 

Cross roads, Burbun Kounti, Kintaky.” ‘ Heinrich 

Von Schappen, sitimllarkpensil.” “ Secretary of the 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia.” ‘‘ Mikul Kelly, 
hods man, Sinsiati.” “Rev. Edward Cartwright, 
England.” ‘“ Mr. Edgar Smith,” (no city or State 
given. ‘To the Member of Congress from Ohio,.”— 
Many others might be given, but the above are fair 
specimens. In asmall room adjoining the main of- 
fice is contained a large collection of valuables of all 
kinds, which have been accumulating for some time. 
During the war a large number of soldiers’ photo- 
graphs were received through the mails, all of which 
have been preserved in portfulio form. Among the 
large number on hand, nearly every day some are 
recognized and retutned to those having claims apon 
them. Among the list of other valuables is a package 
of cocoons and raw silk, which was mailed from San 
Francisco to Paris, and sent to the Dead Letter Office 
on account of non-payment of postage, the person to 
whom the package was addressed refusing to pay the 
same. A great variety of other articles are also to be 
82en, consisting of ambrotypes, pictures, teas, coffee, 
soap, apparel of all kinds, dolls, jewelry, and, in fact, 
everything for which the mails are considered a safe 
means of transmission. Every year or two a sale of 
miscellaneous articles of value, for which no owners 
can be found, is advertised in the public prints, and 
the announcements invariably attract large throngs 
of purchasers, some of whom hope to make good 
bargains, while others desire only to secure curiosi- 
ties. The prices received are generally fair, and in 
some instances the bidding is brisk on certain arti- 
cles which are valuable as curiosities or relics. Many 
of the articles, especially of clothing, stationery, per- 
fumery, jewelry, etc., are really valuable and useful, 


+ > 


LISBON AND ITS FILTH. 


The demand for cleanliness is resented by a Por- 
tuguese as an insult. A dirty old man, with a girdle 
of tin measures round his waist, drove a cow, a couple 
of she asses, and some goats through the streets, and 
milked them at the door of his customers. He was 
an inveterate snuff-taker, and upon a remonstrance 
against his milking with snuffy fingers, he stopped 
short in his work and went off haughtily with his 
beasts. He passed by the nextday with the majesty 
of offended dignity, and it was not without many 
apologies and much coaxing that he was persuaded 
to go on serving people who had presumed to think 
his snuff a defilement. The streets were for general 
uses as well 4s for traffic. I¢ was common to see a 
man draw out his knife when his pig proved unruly, 
and convert the animal into pork on the spot. He 
would then buy some furze ata neighboring shop, 
kindle a fire in the midst of the street, and in the 
middle of the street singe, scrape and embowel the 
carcase. It was simply a question of whether it was 








markable of the trees which adorn these forests. 
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easier to get the pig home dead or alive. 


only the name and addressed ‘‘ United States.” - 


attached, others are not stamped; anda great many - 
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THIS, THAT AND T’OTHER. 

The reason for a high protective tariff has been, 
that it protects the labor of this country against the 
unfair competition of the cheap labor of the old 
world, which would, if unrestricted, meet our oper- 
atives in our own markets, and reduce them to the 
fureign level. But there is another reason, not given 
by advocates of a high protective tariff: the increase 
of dividends on the articles protected, that open 
competition might reduce, and therefore, while the 
laborer is protected in a small degree, the capitalist 
is in a large one, and the people of whom the laborer 
is a part, are made to pay all the extra profits to the 
capitalist. This question of tariffs has been allowed 
to remain inactive in these latter party days, that 
have turned 80 actively to humane and sentimental 
objects, and the old party issues have been measur- 
ably torgotten, but they must be called up again, 
and the question be settled by the people whether 
they will forever allow themselves to be taxed, in 
addition to what is necessarily imposed upon them, 
for clas benefit. The matter of coal, for instance, 
is particularly to the point. Tbe protection afforded 
to coal miners gives them advantages that they use to 
the oppression of the people, and coal is advanced to 
a@ degree that makes the consumer wince as his 
pocket-book depletes. The remova) or modification 
of the duty on cval would open our ports to the 
competition of the Canadian mines, and fuel would 
be then had at a moderate cost, the price, as it 
should be, regulated by the supply. This question 
of tariff will, assuredly, be the test stone for future 
parties that will outweigh all other considerations, 
jor there is a wrong in it that affects the masses, and 
equality of taxation as well as equality of suffrage is 
to be thought of. 





The purchase of all the public telegraph lines in 
England by government, is a very important meas- 
ure, and one upon which the British press is antici- 
pating much benefit. For the telegraph lines as 
they exist, in good working order, the government 
agree to pay, in round numbers, five millions and a 
quarter sterling. Besides this, it is estimated that 
seven hundred thousand pounds will be needed to 
purchase railway interest in telegraphic lines, and 
fur extension and rearrangement six hundred thou- 
sand more, the whole tuoting up to six millions and 
three quarters. There is to be no interference with 
private mercantile lines, though none of them will 
be allowed to compete pecuniarily with the govern- 
ment. The tariff of rates is to be remodelled, and 
where present charges range from sixpence to four- 
pence for twenty words, a unifurm charge of one 
shilling is proposed. ‘This system can be carried out 
in England, where the government is central, and 
the telegraph be placed in tbe hands of public offi- 
cials, removing it from the temptation of monopoly 
that besets private companies. 





The rojourners by the seaside and among the hills, 
are returning, and faces long absent from our streets 
aud places of business, appear again, browned by 
exposure, and speaking of out-door activity and en- 
joyment. This is the way we like to see them, in- 
dicating, prima facially, that they knew how to 
spend a vacation. Many do not know. They go out 
into the country for the fashion of the thing, dawdle 
their time away in a sort of patronage of nature, 
saying virtually that ‘* we have a great deal better 
thing tfan this at home, you know,” have a dress 
parade at night and morning along a country road, 

* and endure the weeks allotted with a martyred con- 
sciousness that they are “‘ greening it” for the sake 
of tashion. The value of a vacation is in the reac- 
tion one gets from it to restore the balance of a sys- 











tem overwrought in some special direction. Hence, 
an intellectual man should devote himself to physical 
exercise—*“ pitch in” to whatever offers. If be is 
among farmers, his proper course should be, and is 
in all cases where a proper understanding exists, to 
take hold and make hay, and dig, and do as the 
farmers do, not feeling compelled, but voluntarily, 
and reap thus the most needful result for health— 
the sweet sleep induced by fatigue, that is most re- 
freshing, and find in the exercise of strength recu- 
peration from the fatigue of brain, that has driven 
the scjourner from the city. Those who abuse the 
athletic and mountainous Murray, are those who go 
with good clothes to the mountain houses, and feed 
the mgrquitoes in-doors, growling home in letters 
that the reverend gentleman is a romancer, and that 
catching deer by the tail is all moonshine, There is 
much hard work in obtaining rest, anomalous as it 
may seem, and he who tries for it the bardest wins 
it. We met a returned veteran, brown as a berry 
from the sun, a few days since, who told us he had 
been farming it, and had become eo convinced of the 
laborious nature of farm work that be never could 
retuse the speculator anything he asked for produce, 
at the sawe time showing a hand hard as horn, that 
had been familiar with farming implements. The 
idea is to “‘rough it,” and act as avlike what has 
been customary as possible, in order to secure benefit 





Our grandmotber—“ dear old lady, she is dead, 
long ago”—was wont to admonish us boys never to 
kill spiders. We cannot remember the reason she 
gave for this forbearance, but we remnember the care 
with which she would take any member of the spider 
family she found domesticated within her walls, 
apon her broom, and bear it in safety out doors. 
P>rhaps it was from a feeling kindred with that of 
Uncle Toby’s, who dismissed the fly with the ob- 
servation, “Go, poor devil, get thee gone; why 
should I hurt thee? This world surely is wide 
enough to hold both thee and me.” It might have 
been that she had a foreshadowing of what the 
spider was to become, in commerce, as we see in a 
newspaper article an account of how silk is made 
from the thread of the spider. It is thus stated, for 
the truth of which, however, we will not vouch: 
“The threads are wound off from the body of the 
inecct before she spreads them intoa web. The silk 
is much finer, both in sheén and texture, than that 
obtained from the worm. Two kinds can be pro- 
cured from the same spider, one of a brilliant gold 
color, the other of a beautiful silver, both of which 
are said to excel the metals in lustre. The yield ata 
single reeling is one hundred and fifty yards, and 
thix amount is obtained every two or three days, till 
the capacity of the spider is exhausted, which hap- 
pene, generally, after about twenty reelipgs. The 
silk thus manufactured, will be more rare and costly 
than the best worm silk.” It would really be a very 
singular thing if this hideous insect should be made 
thus useful, and those who faint at the sight of one 
be indebted to the spinning family for the dress they 
wear, 





The sul ject of prohibition is again to agitate our 
Massachusetts people, and through them, probably, 
the poople of other States, especially the farmers who 
have bitberto supplied the brewery with barley, that 
this year will be reduced in price, or have no demand 
whatever. The repeal or support of the law will be 
the issue betore the people, and the Prohibition 
State Address just iesued, calis upon both parties to 
incorporate the Probibition plank in their respective 
platforms, which proposition they will not see in the 
same luminousness. Asa party element it would be 
very damaging, and there is no danger of either 
adopting it, but the Republicans are divided upon it, 
and though it may be waived in their convention, it 
will be a cauee of irritation, like a grain of sand in 
the eye, and division may—some say, must—ensue * 
while “the opposition, unitedly against it, stand a 
chance of winning. There is evidently a fear to en- 
force the law, as was charged in the above-named 
convention, but somebody’s interests should suffer. 
For instance, Mr. Wilson’s reelection depends upon 
the next legislature,—and what a blow it would be to 
the country if he were to be left out!—and though 
he was active in securing the law, he is liable to be- 
come a victim to the reaction. The political waters 
are troubled, and the skies ominous. 





A NEW PAVEMENT. 

The Fisk concrete pavement has recently been 
submitted to some severe tests in New York, and 
they seem to prove what its manufacturers claim for 
it, namely, elastivity combined with durability. The 
process of laying the Fisk concrete is thus described: 
“The pavement is first swept clean, and all dirt re- 
moved from the crevices. It then receives a coat of 
pine tar, after which a layer of coarse concrete, two 
and a halt inches thick, composed of gravel, tar and 
rosin, is spread over the stone base, and made smooth 
and level by means of a stone roller, weighing 4500 
pounds. Then comes another layer, two inches 
of fine gravel concrete, which is rolied out in the 
same manner. The whole is covered with a thin 
coat of sand to fill up the interstices and render the 
surface compact. The heat of the sun causes the 
evaporation of all the alcoholic properties of the tar, 
and permits the composition to harden and become 
as solid as stone.” It does not show wear for two 
years, at least, by actual test, it is not affected by 





heat or frost, and will not shrink or crack where it 
is joined to the curbstone, or to the macadamized 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 





1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, ot the 
History, Bioj by, Scenery, Relics and Tradi- 

tions of the last War for American Independence. 

By Benson J. Lossing. With several hundred en- 
gravings on wood, by Lessing and Barrett, chiefly 
from original sketches by the author. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Lossing, whore “ Field-Book of the Revolu- 
tion ” gave such satisfaction, has, in the present vol. 

ume, redeemed a promise made with the issue of 
that, and produced a volume describing the Battle 
Scenes of the “ Last War ”—the /ast by conventional 
usage—that equals the former in interest, and sur- 
passes it, in some particulars. The illustrations by 
the author himeelf, from actual observation, are very 
elegant, and give prima facia assurance of their 
fidelity. Mr. Lossing has been a great traveller, vis- 
iting all the places he describes, percil in hand, and 
enhances the satisfaction bis graphic and perspicuous 
text imparts, with pictorial representations that give 
a strengthened interest to the scenes he describes 

His style is remarkably clear, and never runs to ver- 
bosenese; besides it is sufficiently lively to render 
it entertaining while aiming at instruction. Besides 
the various ecenes depicted, are the portraits of many 
of those who participated in them, with fac-similes of 
medals struck in honor of victorie-, plans of battles, 
etc. Cupious notes are appended, that give added 
information on many points, especially the biogra- 
phies of the distinguished actors in the great drama, 
whose incidents are described. No more acceptable 
book of history has been issued than this, and Mr. 
Lossing deserves the gratitude of his countrymen 
for his patient labor and patriotic devotion. It is for 
sale by A. Williams & Co., and it should he in every 
respectable library, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SHAKER, and Revelations 
ot the Apocalypse, with an Appendix. 

F. W Evans, an elder of the Society of Shakers at 
Lebanon, N. Y., has published in a neat volame, pre- 
ceded by an aut»biography of himself, a candid and 
intelligent account of Shakerism in this country, 
through all its peculiar ways of belief and disbelief, 
that all disposed to know about it will be well re- 
warded by reading. It does not present attractive 
features enough for the world to follow, as at present 
constituted, and the work will not tend to promote 
proselytism; but there is a reason for the hope that 
is in the Shaker, and his pure morals and circum- 
sp:ct life command respect. For salj by Lve & 
Shepard. 


Tne MAN wHO LAvGHs. From the French of 
Victor Hugo. Translated by William Young. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This strange story that has almost enticed readers 
into admiration by snatches of charming sentiment, 
and driven them wild again by acres of irredeemable 
nonsense, as it has appeared serially, has been 
brought to aclese. Its end is in keeping with the 
eccentric mood of the author, and Gwynplaine is 
swallowed up ina void in pursuit of the phantom 
Dea. The book is illustrated with a spirited picture 
of Hugo. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


APPLETON'S JOURNAL—Part 6—just received ; for 
sale by Lee & Shepard. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—A beautiful weekly 
of sixteen large pages, of the choicest literature in 
the choicest typographic dress. Printed on satin- 
surfaced paper, with no pains spared to insure 
—— and elegance, we are paying its reading mat- 
ter a high though tully deserved compliment when 
we say itis appropriately served up. Mrs Marv A. 
Denison’s Geert novelette called ‘‘ General Van- 
dervelt’s Ward,” is just commenced, and will be 
com: pleted in four pumbers. This lady is a favorite 
with thousands, and her stories have a rare charm to 
nearly all readers. Tbough her present story is no 
in our opinion, particularly attractive in title, it wil 
unquestionably prove so in fact, judging from the 
— chapters. In addition to these serials, com- 
pleted in tour issues, by the best and most celebrated 
authors, & vast number of shorter novelettes, stories 
and sketches, trom the pens of some of our ablest 
writers, are given complete in each number. With- 
out ** pushing,’’ The Fiag of our Union has achieved 
a high place among choice periodicals, and seems 
determined to maintain by real merit the esteem it 
has won. The newsdealers sell it for ten cents a 
copy. Subscription $400 per year. Elliott, Thomes 
& Talbot, publishers. 63 Congress street, Boston.— 
LaFayette ( Ala.) Reporter. 


BALLOU's MONTHLY.—The September issue of 
this interesting and excellent monthly is on our 
table, and a brief examination is suflicient to show 
ita goodness and worth. It contains a large amount 
of choice original matter, from the best writers in the 
country, is complete in all its departments, and is 
well adapted to the wants of the people. Publisbed 
by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mass. Terms 
$1.50 per year.—Binghampton Journal, 





A CLEVER DODGE. 


A man in the dress of a workman was latély walk- 
ing in the streets of Berlin with a packet in his hand, 
sealed and inscribed with an address, and a note that 
contained 100 thalers in treasury bills. As the 
bearer appeared to be at a loss, he was accosted by a 
passenger, who asked him what he was looking for. 
The simple countryman placed the packet in the 
inquirer’s hand and requested that he would read 
the address. The reply was made with an agreeable 
surprise, “*‘ Why, this letter isfor me! I have been 
expecting it for a long while!” The-messenger up- 
on this demanded ten thalers for the carriage of the 
packct, which was readily paid, with a liberal addi- 
tion to the porter. The new possessor of the packet 
hastened to an obscure corner to examine his prize; 
but, on breaking the seal, found nothing but a few 
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Fat Dressrs.— Long dresses will not be worn on 
the street this full, and no one who aspires to fashion 
will think of trails, except for house wear. At pres- 
ent the sbort dress is much worn at bails and recep- 
tions, and is graceful in the dance. Among the rich 
dresses recently made, to be worn at rece} tions given 
at the seaside and wateriug-places, were many ele- 
gant short dresses. 

A heavy silk of the most delicate shade of gray has 
@ narrow flounce at the bottom of the underskirt, 
headed by a row of black lace. The upper skirt was 
looped up at the back and sides by satin bands the 
shade of the silk, and the corsage a /a Pompadonr, 
was trimmed profusely with black lace edging, which 
makes an effective trimming over the shade of gray. 
White grenadine is much in vogue for evening 
dresses this season. A very attractive dress of this 
material, recently worn, was made short skirt, with 
front and side scolloped, and the back falling to the 
top of the upper flvunce of the underskirt, and 
trimmed with narrow ruffles headed by white satin 
piping. The low corsage was trimmed to match, 
with a ruche of blonde in the neck. 

A white Indian muslin has the lower part of the 
skirt ornamented witb narrow flounces, avd the 
overdress with @ narrow rvfils surmounted by puffs 
of the material. The waist is tri d to correspond, 
and the dress is much admired as neat and beantiful, 
and very becoming to the wearer, whose hair, ar- 
ranged in wavy curis, is ornamented with a wreath 
of natural tuberoses. 

A poult de soie antique—a*new material recently 
imported for dinner dresses—is mate short, with one 
flounce around the bottom; an over skirt, quite 
short in front, and rounding to simulate an apron, 
with scollops at the side*, is trimmed with wide 
black lace, that falls over the other skirt effec- 
tively, and adds much to the richness of the dreas. 
The waist and sleeves are trimmed with narrower 
lace of the same design. This dress is of the new 
shade, having a blue tint that cannot be worn in the 
evening, as gaslight robs it of all beauty; but worn 
at an afternoon reception was much admired. 

A corded silk, of light blue, was also made short, 
with plain skirt,-having one row of white lace around 
it; the overskirt was elaborately trimmed with nar- 
row white lace, as also the corsage, that was cut 
aquare, with a ruche of blonde around the neck. 
White lace makes the most effzctive trimming fora 
silk of a delicate blue shade for evening wear. 

A FASHIONABLE CROQUET PARTY.—A nobby affair 
was the Potter croqret party in Newark, N. J., last 
week. At the lunch table the napkins were folded in 
the form of swans, each holding a rose tied witha 
pink ribbon in its bill. The toilets were elegant. Mrs, 
Joseph Van Zndt wore a dress of lilac silk, made 
with two full skirts, the upper looped up at the sides, 
and bunched at the back en panier with large bows 
of lilac satin ribbon. The waist was cut square, 
and the sleeves, according to the prevailing Paris 
fashion, were the coat sleeve pattern. The edge ot 
the upper skirt and the waist and sleeves were 
trimmed with black lace, quite narrow. With this 
dress an imported black lace shaw! was worn, and a 
little French jockey, trimmed with lilac velvet, and 
a bobbing little aigrette. Miss Stuyvesant appeared 
in a dress of maize-colored material, trimmed with 
bands of brown satin, and with fringe the same 
shade. The corsage was made high and round, and 
the tunic cut in long, graduated tabs, crossed by a 
handsome sash of the same material as the dress and 
fastened at the back. The English style, frock 
coats, white vests and light trousers, was generally 
adopted by the gentlemen. 

Look OUT FOR HER.—Another old story turns up 
with a variation. A Cincinnati heiress to $75,000 has 
become weary of the dandies who hovered about ber, 
and, “‘ determined to be wooed and won for herself 
alone,” has gone to Jacksonville, Illinois, and en- 
tered upon the interesting occupation of chamber 
and nursery maid ina private family. A Jackson- 
ville paper tells this story. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GossiPp.—A married woman 
of fifty has left her aged spouse in Washington, to 
elope with a youth of sixty.—The girls at West 
Point complain tbat married ladies cut them out in 
the affections of the cadets ——Tbe manufacture of 
trousers buttons has enabled a wife to appear at 
Saratoga with a $5000 diamond.——aA Connecticut 
man has eloped with his divorced wife.——A sensa- 
tional marriage in Aurora, Illinois, united an “ albi- 
no” boy to the “ fat girl,” weight 495 pounds, both 
attached to a travelling circus ——Brigham Young’s 
sons are marrying as fast.as they can, in hopes to 
catch up with the old man.—* Fiirtation walk” is 
now mtched by the ‘‘ engaged piazza” at @ Saratoga 
hotel.—lt costs $:5 to whip your wife in Memphis. 
—Carrie Ketchum is a New Orleans girl who bas 
gone te prison rather than testify against her lover 
who tried to kill her.——The Viceroy of Ezypt gives 
diamonds to Schneider, and buys paste jewelry for 
his wives ——Bare legs and red satin shoes are @ part 
of the Paraguay court costame.——The son of the 
Prince of Monaco is to marry the sister of the Dake 
of Hamilton —-A minister writes from Saratoga: 
The belle of the season wears a dress valaed.at the 
amount of my salary for two years, and a set of* dia- 
monds equal in value to the cost of a comfortable 
mission church, with infant room attached, gas-fix- 





sheets of paper, on which was written, “‘ Done!” 


tures and cabinet organ included. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ARCTIC FLOWER. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


wre 


I have read the marvellous stories 
Of the travellers of our day, 

Who have wandered into the northland, 
Ever and ever away, 


Into the realms of midnight, 
Up toward the mystic pole, 
Secking through boreal horrors 

A difficult, shadowy goal; 


Good nights of a Christian era, 
Waxing a new crusade, 
Striving, self-abnegated, 
In lost humanity’s aid. 


By my fireside cosily seated 
At the closing of the day, 

With my brain-born icebergs drifting 
Ewer and ever away, ° 


1 have seen them, with silent wonder, 
On the sterile shore, ice-bound, 

In the desolate dominions 
Of the frost king, ever encrowned, 


Bending them over the working 
Of God's own visible hand, 

The glory of flowers fresh blooming 
There in that barren land. 


And though never so stern the heavens, 
So fettered in icy thrall, 

Yet they find in the snows this symbol 
Of the God who is over all. 


O sad humanity, drifting 
Over life's Arctic sea, 
Is there in this simple story 
No sweet life lesson for thee? 


And canst thou not discover 
Under death's icy pall 

The beautiful flower, the immortal hope 
Of heaven that is over all! 





wreeew 


No. 1.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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THE MONTGOMERY PROPERTY. 


A Strange Case of Abduction. 





BY RK. B. EDSON. 





CHAPTER I. 


MASSIVE pile of stone build- 
ings, with giant angles, and 
curious, arched windows, 
half concealed by luxuriant 
masses of woodbine and clem- 
atia, whichjswept their tan- 
gled sprays across the an- 
tiqne, diamond panes, and 
trailed on the rich, velvety 
sward beneath. A _ broad 
plateau, descending by oft- 
sets to a magnifivent garden 
of rare plants, interspersed 
with lines of shrubbery along 
the whitely gravelled paths, 
from which looked out at in- 
tervals statues of bronze and 
marble, and misty fountains, through which sunlight 
and moonlight sifted their soft splendor, while rustic 
seats and vine-covered arbors continually allured to 
indolence and repose. A long line of firs, of perfect 
symmetry.of form and richness of coloring, separat- 
ing it from the broad, shaded street below, while, as 
a background to the whole, a stately group of more 
than a score of sycamores spread cut their leafy 
palms to catch the sunshine and the rain. 

Such was Sycamore Grove, briefly and imperfectly 
limned. Every one knows how atterly futile it is to 
attempt to paint the loveliness and perfume of the 
rose, in wurds. Only Nature, the inimitable artist, 
rioting through the sweetness of blossomy Junes, can 
do this with perfect success. So, likewise, were J to 
fill a dozen pages, I should fail to give you any really 
just ides of the charm and elegance of the Montgom- 
ery estate, beautified and improved as it bad been by 
four successive generations of Montgomerys. 

The present owner and occupant, Colonel Orland 
Montgemery, had been an officer during the war 
With Mexico. At the first breaking out of the trouble 
with that country, Orland and Gage, the only chil- 
dren of Judge Montgomery, left the ease and refine- 
ments of their pleasant home, and threw themselves 
impetuously into the conflict. Orland was the eldest, 
and at that time a trifle over twenty-five, while Gage 
was two years bis junior. Orland was of a bold, ad- 
venturous temperament, continually chafing agsinst 
the ease and indolence of his birthright, yet with 
luxuriantly esthetic tastes and expensive habits. 

This war was a perfect godsend to him. It afforded 
full scope for his daring, adventurous nature, with- 
ont the obligations of poverty. Always possessed of 
strong military predilections, his father’s money and 
influence easily procured him a commission as cap- 
tain, from which he was afterward promoted for per- 








own will. But the brothers had hitherto been insep- 
arable—an unusually strong attachment existing 
between them—and Orland’s impetuous enthusiasm 
quite overcame the quieter nature of his brother, 
Gage had very strong pre‘lilections for the ministry 
from his boyhood, and latterly had been stadying for 
that profession. No one, therefore, in Oakley, was 
greatly surprised when word came that Orland was 
colonel, and Gage chaplain of a regiment. 

Two years passed away, and then Orland wrote 


that Gage was in very delicate bealth, and he was | 


quite alarmed about him. He should start immedi- 


ately for home, but Gige was altogether unable to - 


bear the journey. Tunis news had a very depressing 


iufluence on Jadge Montgomery, who grew so rest- ' 


less and nervous that he was unable to attend to bis 
business. So it ran through the fall and winter, and 
then the blow fell. Gage Montgomery was dead. 
From that moment the jadge lost all interest in life, 
and sat day after day in a gloomy, abstracted state. 
Gage had been the favorite son, owing greatly,: 
doubtless, to the fact that his mother had died at his 


birth, thus sanctifying the gift for which she gave | 


her own life. Beside, Gage was always thoughtful 
and considerate, and deeply and strongly affuctionate 
in his nature. 

It was some time late in September that Judge 
Montgomery roused hiwself, and wrote to Orland 
tat he was dying, and he must come home immedi- 
ately. He came at once, bringing with him his little 
daughter, Grace, scarce twelve months old. It was 
the first intimation any one in Oakley, even his fath- 
er, had of his ever having married. His wife had 
died when Grace was three montbs old, he told those 
who inquired concerning it, but to his father he ex- 
plained more fally. 

You always said, father, my impulsiveness would 
sometime get me in trouble,” he said, gravely. ‘*I 
married a poor girl, whose father was killed at Mon- 
terey, believing her to be pure and true. One month 
after Gracie was born, I accidentally learned that 
she had a husband still living, a low, ignorant, brutal 
fellow, then serving out a sentence in prison at Mat- 
amoras. We parted in anger, and when she died I 
did not go to look at her. I took my child, and have 
tried to forget her ever since. I ought to have writ- 
ten to yon about this, I know, but you can under- 
stand why I did not. Gage knew nothing of it until 
Grace was born, and he was ill always after that,—so 
ill that he wrote but once, and then very briefly, you 
remember.” 

* Tam glad you have a child, however,” his father 
said, teebly, ‘‘ though I wish it was a boy to perpetu- 
ate the name, which [am afraid is destined to die 
out. The Montgomerys were never a prolific race, 
and save Arthur Castleton, your cousin Mary’s boy, 
there’s none of tke race left in America but you and 
your chil 1.” 

* But I am not an old man yet, father,” he replied, 
coloring. * It is not impossible but there may be, at 
some future dav, sons to bear up the old name. At 
all events, Grace is a Montgomery, and after me, will 
inherit the Montgomery property.” 

“ Yes, after you. But now you have entire and ab- 
solute control; indeed, you could even cut her off if 
you so chose. It is a large property, Orland, large 
enough to have made you both rich men. But God 
knew best,” his voice suddenly breaking. 

Judge Montgomery lived less than a month after 


his son’s return, leaving, in rea! estate, bank stock | 


and mortgages, property valued at nearly a million 
of dollars. 

Early the.following summer, Orland, or rather as 
he was now universally called, Colonel Montgomery, 
left his child in the care of Ann Rushton, his tather’s 
long-tried housekeeper, and started on a journey. 
His destination, as well as his time of absence, not 
being definitely stated, neither the object of bis jour- 
ney, it became quite a matter of speculation, not only 
among the servants whom he left in charge at the 
Grove, but by the citizens generally. Once, during 
the summer, he wrote to Benson, his foreman and 
chief @actotum, giving a few directions about the farm 
work, the care of the horses and garden, and the in- 
terior painting of the whole first and second sturies of 
the house, all of which Benson had attended to before 
the letter came, except the latter. 

* Just as he knew you had,” Ann Rushton said, 
when Benson informed her of the fact. ‘‘It’s my 
opinion there is a cat under that meal. I’m sure the 
paint aint wore a bit, aud it’s all nonsense turning 
the house upside down, and scenting it up so that it 
will smell like a paint-shop all winter. Beside the 
bother of having three or four men under foot a fort- 
night, right where one is cooking, and eating, and 
sleeping !”’ 

** O, it’s one of bis notions; he never stops to con- 
sider anything,” Benson replied, laughing. 

“ Well, perhaps so: but I’ve always noticed when 
@man—I mean a widower—begins to think about 
new paint and new furniture, that a new wife is the 
next thing to be expected. And poor little Gracie 
not two years old yet! Mebbe 7 shall be sent adrift, 
but if I do stay, no stepmother shall ever tyrannize 
over her—blessed lamb!” 

“H’m! A woman is always scenting a wedding in 
the air,” was the contemptuous reply. “J don’t be- 
lieve anything of the kind.” 5 

Nothing more was heard from Colonel Montgomery 
for three months, except that a gentleman belonging 
in Buffalo, some half a dozen miles trom Oakley, met 
him in Baton Rouge, in September. The honse was 
“turned upside down,” according to orders, and 
thoroughly repainted, and though Mrs. Rushton 





grumbled some, she very readily admitted that it 


It is very doubtful if Gage would have gone of his: 








‘looked a great deal nicer,” and she “ never would 
have believed that it was getting so shabby, if she 
hadn’t seen the contrast with her own eyes.” 

It was late in October, and the great leaves of the 
sycamores floated idly in the air, like flocks of dark- 
winged birds. The woodbine trailing from the win- 
dows, was still green, and the broad cffkets looked 
like webs of emerald velvet; but in the garden below 
were leafless branches, and withered leaves littered 
the pleasant paibs, while here and there were bits of 
exquisite color—gold and purple, and fiery tinges of 
scarlet, striped and mottled with dun. It seemed as 
if the blossoms of summer were but a hint of the au- 
tumnal glory of their flaming foliage. 

A gentleman and lady rode slowly up the long 
drive. There were three or four trunks strapped on 
the back of the cvach, and another in front, under 
the driver’s feet. 

“I wish it could have been spring, rather than 


autumn, Constance, when you first saw the Grove,” 


the gentleman said, jeaning out to look at the 
garden. 

‘** It is perfect now, Orland. I am more than satis- 
tied,” was the enthusiastic answer, as she laid her 
hand fondly on his arm. 

** I hope you will be happy here,” he answered in 
a low tone, as the carriage drew up at the door. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Rushton’s * premonitions,” 
she was a good deal “ flustered,” as she «xpressed it, 
when she found that Orland Montgomery had indeed 
brought home a wife, and that the place of mistress, 
so long vacant, was at last filled. Butit was no more 
than she had expected; she had anticipated this 
scene a hundred times at least, during the last three 
months, and familiarity with the thought had biunt- 
ed the keen edge of her surprise. 

But something came for which she was totally un- 
prepared. It had never, in all ter speculations, once 

entered her mind that O:land might marry a widow, 
and that widow might, like himself, have a child. 
And so she could only stand and gaze in helpless 
surprise, while Colonel Montgomery lifted out a 
beautiful girl of six or seven years, who bad slept 
nearly ever sivce they left Buffalo, and whose great, 
dark, dreamy eyes were lifted curiously to her face. 
It needed but one glance to see where the child got 
her beautiful eyes and hair, but there the resem- 
blanee ended. The mother was pale, with clearly 
cut features, and thin, haughty lips. The child was 
as brilliant as a tropic bird, a rare bit of dainty col- 
oring, all waru:th, and fire, and brightness. Sv much 
fur Adele Bertrand as a child, and so much fur the 
past history of the Montgomerys. i 

And now, fourteen years later, our story really be- 
gins. The two children were now young ladies 
Adele Bertrand at twenty fulfilled well the early 
progise of beauty. Dark-eyed and dark-haired, with 
full ecarlet lips and brilliant co:aplexion, and a form 
of matcluless perfection very tew Could rival, she was 
well worthy the title of ‘ belle,” so universally ac- 
corded her. : 

Grace Montgomery had never been beaatiful as a 
child, and now, at sixteen, was even more plain. 
She was thin and sallow, and though there was won- 
derfal depth and s»ftness to the eyes, there were 
nearly always dark circles under them, that gave her 
a sad, weary look. 

Ann Rushton, who was “ set adrift” soon after the 
advent of the new mistress, believed her abused and 
ill-treated, and accounted for the circles under her 
eyes, by saying they were caused by lying awake 
nights to weep. 

- Nothing however, could have been further from 
the truth. Mrs. Montgomery Lad been, as far as all 
outward observances went, a model stepmother. 
She had never, it is true, taken the lonely little crea- 
ture, with ber pale face and great, wistful, brown 
eyes, into her arms, and brightened the cool face 
with tender kisses, holding her against her heart. 
But then she had never punished her, corporeaily. 
If she was indifferent, and chose to quite ignore her 
existence, one might say it was her way—that she 
was not naturally de:nonstrative. Must of people 
considered Mrs. Montgowery cull and haugbty, but 
if they had seen the light flame out from under her 
white lids, and the color roil up to her calm forehead 
in fiery waves, as it did sometimes, they night have 
had some doubts of the justice of their estimats. 
One thing, however, was very certain; Mis. Con- 
stance Montgomery did not “ carry her heart upon 
her sleeve, for daws t» peck at.” For fourteen years 
she had been a prudent, careful mistress at Sycamore 
Grove. 

Under her exquisite taste the grounds had been 
improved and perfected, until little more was possi- 
ble, apparently, to make it a veritable E:len. Three 
long greenhouses, hidden by the shrubbery in sum- 
mer, gave a tropical brightness to the darkest winter 
day, and cheated our northern tyraut of one half his 
spoils. Gay blossoms nodded against the panes, 
where, safely housed, they could defy the cruel hand 
that stripped the leaves from their more luckless 
relatives. 

The Montgomery property had not lost in value 
under her management, people said. And, although 
they lived luxuriantly, no one ever doubted their 
perfect ability to do so. Colonel Montgomery at 
forty-four, was not materially changed from Cvlonel 
Montgomery at thirty. If you had noticed him 
closely, then, you would have noticed that the fall 
lips under the black mustache were indicative of 
sensuality as well as firmness, and something in the 
bold flash of the gray eyes hinted of strong passions. 


The years had deepened and intensified these ex-: 


pressions, and people smiled oddly, and said “ it was 
fortunate Mrs. Montgomery was not a jealous wo- 





There: was, indeed, no disguising the fact 
that Volonel Orland Montgomery had a special weak- 
ness for young and pretty faces. But such weak- 
nesses only add a sort of fascination to » man’s repu- 
tation among women—pure women, too, women who 
would shrink from the slightest contact with a wo- 
man over whose fair fame had blown the faintest 
breath of suspicion. It js a shameful fact, but it és 
@ fact, nevertheless. Beside, Colonel Montgomery 
was rich. We all know how much more latitude is 
allowed a rich man than one who is poor. There is 
such a vast difference between inebriation—for in- 
stance—resulting from champagne, and that result- 
ing from cheap whiskey, that people involuntarily 
pronounce the furmer a gentleman, and the ‘atter a 
low vagabond, and so on through the whole scale of 
morals, 

People fancied it was a little annoying to Colonel 
Montgomery, his daughter’s indifferent louks. Not 
that she was really plain, but “the contrast between 
ber thin, colorless face and retiring habits, and the 
glowing beauty, vivacious manner, and graceful ac- 
complishments of Adele Bertrand, was painfully 
striking. A stranger would far sooner have thought 
Miss Bertrand the datfighter of the house, and the 
prospective heir of the great Montgomery property, 
than the quiet, shy girl, who stole away from the 
drawing-room, with its gay guests, to read and 
dream in the cool, odorous garden, or wander idly 
through the still, shadowy woods. 





CHAPTER II. 


through the half-closed, inside sh utters, bearing faint 
odors from the garden below, The great south par- 
lor was dim and cool, though outside an August sun 
burned hotly through the yellow haze. There were 
but two occupants in the room, Colonel Montgomery 
and his daughter. The latter had just entered, in 
obedience to her father’s summons. There was a 
slight flush on her face a8 she came and stood by her 
father’s chair. ; 

“Sit down, Grace,” he said, pointing to a purple 
velvet ottoman at bis feet. 

She obeyed, but though her dress brushed him, no 
touch or caress passed between them. Though an 
only child, she had never been spoiled by petting. 
While she and Adele were yet children, her father 
had frequently held them in his lap, and sometimes 
kissed them, bat no such little tendernesses passed 
between them now, though she had seen him kiss 
Adele’s hand, aud say gallant things to her—in a pa- 
ternal way, of course, though’she never forgot he was 
not ber father. Ann Rushton had somehow cyer- 
heard Orland when he revealed his marriage to his 
father, and when Grace, while yet a mere child, 
complained of ber tather’s indifference to her, with 
ill-judged sympathy, bad told ber of her mother, 
and of the anger in which they bad parted, and that 
Orland had once told her that ‘* Grace was very like 
her mother in looks and disposition.” She never 
forgot it, and day by day the conviction took root in 
ber heart that the misfortune of her looks alienated 
her father’s heart from her. Not that he was ever 
otherwise than kind and indulgent, but she was of a 
deeply affectionate nature, and thirsted for kisses 
and caresses—love’s voiceless, but swe. t vocabulary. 

There was a momentary pause after she sat down, 
and then her father reached over and lifted her chin 
in his hand, 

“You know why I have 
smiling a little, . 

“* I—I don’t know— perhaps—” she paused, blush- 
ing vividly, quite as much from the unwonted caress 
in touch and toné, as from a consciousness of what 
he had to say. 

“JT see I sball not surprise you, greatly, though I 
must confess that / was quite unprepared for the 
story a certain young man poured into my ears 
to-day. You seem so like a child to me—it seems 
such a little while since I took you from—” 

He paused, and buried his face in his hands, a low 


sent for you, Grace?” 


Grace’s arm fluttered to his neck. He leaned forward 
with a quick, impulsive mouvement, and drew her 
head to his bosom, kissing the tremulous lids with 
long, lingering kisses. Then he put her away from 
him and went on, bis Tair face paler than usual, but 
utherwise calm, while Grace thought, ‘‘ he did love 
my mother, and he has not quite forgotten her, now ;” 
and her heart -weut out to him more warmly than it 
had ever done befure. 

** You care something for this Falkland, Grace?” 
he said, interrogatively, going back to business. 

* J~I think so, papa.” 

“ Then it is all right; and let me tell you that I am 
much gratified at the turn affairs are taking. Falk- 
land is of a good family, well educated and wealthy, 
of pleasing address, and 1 believe considered hand- 
some by the ladies, is he not?” 

‘I don’t know, papa; indeed, I never thought of 
any of these things you have enumerated, before,” 
she replied, thoughtfully. 

‘* What an odd girl you are, Grace! Of what did 
you think, pray?” 

* Of nothing, only I liked him,” the brown eyes 
growing deep and tender under the drooping lids, 

“ You will be sixteen in three weeks, Grace.” 

“ Yes, papa.’’ 

** Would you like to have a birthnight party, and 
make your debut as a young lady—the fiancee of Mr. 
Herman Falkland?” he asked, lightly. 

She blushed scarlet. 

**] had rather no one would know, save thd fami- 





lies—it would seem so bold.” 


A SULTRY south wind came in little, fitful puffs 


groan escaping from his closed lips. Involantarily © 
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“Nonsense! You must get rid of this ridiculous 
shyness, Grace. Andanother thing; when Falkland 
comes in, you are not to leave bim to Adele t» be en- 
tertained, while you slip off by yourself to dream over 
your happiness. He bas asked me for your hand in 
marriage, and I have promised it to him upon condi- 
tion of your consent. Am I to understand that you 
do consent?” 

“ Yes,”"—very faintly. 

* He will be here this evening for your answer. I 
shall acquaint your mother and Adele with the cir- 
cumstance, immediately. By the way, I had fancied 
he came here to see Aricle. I believe I am getting 
blind,” laughing lightly, but watching her face 
sharply. 

She grew grave and pale, and the slender fingers 
worked convulsively, 

‘He said that he loved me, papa,” she said, sim- 
ply, raising her innocent eyes to his face, which, for 
some reason, flushed hotly beneath her gaze. 

It was nearly sunset before Herman Falkland came 
for his answer. Perhaps he was comfortably sure of 
it, and so felt there was no need of haste. And pos- 
sibly there was some other cause, for one noticed, as 
he walked leisurely up the walk, that his usually 
easy, elegant air had quite vanished, and an evident 
perturbation and restlessness had taken its place. 
He was handsome, decidedly—that is, one type of 
beauty. Tall, finely formed, with a natural grace of 
manner and motion, a suavity of speech, aided by a 
peculiarly deep, musical voice, Herman Falkland 
would have been a fascinating man, had nature de- 
nied him the gift of beauty. But added to all this 
was a pale, rather thin face, delicate and high-bred, 
one of those ideal faces one unconsciously associates 
with poets and artists, and so seldom éees in the real 
ones. His hair and beard—he only wore side whis- 
kers—was soft, brown, and abundant, with faint 
waves which caught the sunshine, giving it that pe- 
culiar rich tint, so rare and beautiful. The eyes 
matched the hair, perfectly, and were more persua- 
sive and eloquent, even, than his lips. 

Whether his mind and heart matched his per- 
sonelle as well, we shall have opportunity to judge 
by-and-by. 

Grace stood by the table when he came in. He 
read his answer in the quick light that flamed in 
her eyes, when she lifted them for one little instant 
to his. 

‘Is it yes, dear Grace?” he asked, in his most 
suave tone. 

*“ You do not doubt it, after last night?” she asked, 
half reproachfully, feeling her face flame at the re- 
membrance of kisses and tender words, which had 
kept her heart in a soft tamult ever since. 

“T hardly dared believe in my good fortune, never- 
theless. Now, since I have your father’s sanction, 
and your own sweet assurance, I will give myself up 
to the blissful certainty. You were such ashy, timid 
little thing, I hardly expected ever to get near enough 
to tell you how dear you were tome. Why did you 
always run away, ma cherc? Was it such hard work 
to learn to like me?” 

‘No, I think I have always liked you, Herman,” 
she said, naively. 

“Then why did you invariably go away when I 
came?” he persisted. 

“T—I thought you came to see Adele; that you 
cared for her; and I—O Herman, I could not stay; 
indeed I could not!” the downcast eyes filling with 

‘quick tears, while soft blushes came and went in her 
cheek. 


There was a momentary silence, and then Falk- | 


land said, bis voice sounding strange and unnatural: 

“ You must never let any such fancies get into 
your head again, little Gracie. Your father says IL 
must wait a year for you, you are still so young.” 

* O, a year, certainly!” she interrupted. ‘ I must 
study society as well as ‘ooks, so you will not be 
ashamed of me, though I know I shall always appear 
awkward beside you. J am not naturally easy and 
graceful.” 

* An implied compliment,” he said, laughing. 

One, two, three hours went by, the moonlight fall- 
ing through the swaying vines, and making weird 
pictures in the dim, shadowy room. Under the win- 
dow a cricket chirped monotonously, and numberless 
fire-flies flashed in and out the tremulous shadows. 
A still, dreamy, languorous summer night. A night 
for love, and fond words, and quiet happiness. 

And yet it brought little of happiness to the restless 
figure pacing nervously up and down the dew-wet 
sward, pausing now and then, and listening to the 
low monotone of voices which came through the open 
windows of the south parlor. 

A light burned dimly in Mrs. Montgomery’s cham- 
ber. The colonel had gone up to the city and would 
not return till next day. ‘‘A party were going out 
for a moonlight excursion on the Lake, and he had 
promised some of the fellows that he would join 
them,” he told his wife, who, of course, believed him 
—a woman being supposed to believe any sort of an 
excuse her husband chooses to make to her. 

The fact that she had found the invitation to the 
excursion, written in a lady’s hand, in one of her 
husband’s pockets the day before, was, of course, not 
taken into the account at all by the lonely wife, to 
whom the moonlight and the languorous air brought 
only the echo of vanished s weetness. 

Herman Falkland had kissed the soft lips of his 
childish fiancee, and left her sitting in the moonlight, 
very quiet and very happy. He paused a moment on 
the lower offset, and looked up at the massive pile of 
buildings. The slantwise light fell across the soft 

gray colonnade, half hidden by clinging ivy, and crept 


arched windows. A cold, hard expression came over 
his face as he gazed, and his smiling lips grew firm 
and determined. 

“It’s worth some little sacrifice, and a fellow who 
has his own fortune to mould can’t always affurd to let 
his feelings hold the rein,” he said, under his breath 
as he turned slowly on his heel, and went down the 
broad, granite steps to the garden, his favorite walk 
to and from Sycamore Grove. Ata turn in the path 
he came full upon a woman, standing with folded 
arms, as silent and as motionless as one of the marble 
dryads at her side. 

“Good heavens, Adele!” he exclaimed, starting 
back, *‘ why are you here?” 

**T believe I am on our own grounds, Mr. Falk- 
land,” she replied, coldly, stepping aside for him to 
pass, which he did not do, however. Instead, he 
caught the hand she waved him away with, and 
though she struggled a little, still held it in a fierce 
clasp. 

* You know I care nothing for that little, pale- 
faced baby, Adele! I told you 80 in the first place—I 
gave you warning of this,”’ he said, speaking rapidly. 

* And yet you will marry her?” 

‘I told yow before, Adele, that there were reasons 
which could not be put aside that forces me to this 
step. Do not think / do not suffer, too.” 

* Who spoke of suffering, sir?’”’ ber face flushing 
in the moonlight, and trying again to release her 
hands. 

** Adele,” he said, bis voice low and thrillingly ten- 
der, I know you suffer by the pain I feel in my own 
heart. I know you love me, darling, by the love I 
bear you. O Adele! my only beloved!” 

There was a faint struggle, and then love triumph- 
ed in the heart of the beautiful, passionate girl, and 
she yiclded to the temptation to lie just once more 
against his heart for « single instant, and receive the 
kisses so lavishly showered on lips, cheek and brow. 
Fifteen minutes later, flushed and panting, she 
stood in her mother’s chamber. Her mother looked 
at her sharply, then motioned her in, and closed and 
locked the door. 

‘This is unwise, Adele. You might have met her, 
or she might have seen you come up from the gar- 
den, as I did. If he cares more for a little, unformed, 
sallow-faced baby, than he does for you, I should 
avoid tete-a-tetes, I think, until—” e 

“ Mother, he does not!” she interrupted, her great, 
black eyes scinctillant with smouldering fires, and 
her bosom heaving convulsively. 

‘Then love should triumph,” she said, significant- 
ly. ‘‘ There is strategy in love, as well as war. You 
have your own fortune to make—bers is assured. 
Colonel Montgomery is foolishly squeamish about a 
will, and if there is none, and he should die in a 
week, you and I would be penniless. I was poor 
once, Adele~I know what it is!” a little shiver gon- 
vulsing her frame. 

‘* But he will marry ber, mother. He said so to- 
night; but not for a year, yet.” 

‘A year!—a great deal happens in a year some- 
times, Adele. She is delicate, Dr. Saunders says. 
I believe her mother died with consumption. If any- 
thing should happen to her, I think Cvlonel Mont- 
gomery would provide generously for you. I think 
he likes you, Adele,” her face softening at the mem- 
ory of the lavisiiness of presents and the liberal al- 
lowance of money with which her husband had 
always provided Adele. 

Colonel Montgomery has been very generous to- 
ward me,” she said, half wondering at the slow color 
that crept up to her temples, burning and scorching 
like fire. 

“Then we will wait events. If Falkland were not 
himself rich, I should believe it was sume pecuniary 


is a heartless flirt, who wins women’s hearts tor his 
own amusement, and swears undying love to them 
all alike.” 

“Mother!” springing to her feet, with eyes and 
cheeks aflame, 

“Hush! Your blood is like fire,and your hands 
tremble—Adele, go to bed, and here,”’ rising and go- 


paper therefrom, “here is something to make you 
sleep. It willnot harm you. J have taken thrice 
that.” 

Adele took the paper without speaking, and went 
up to her room. Grace’s door stood partially open, a 
shaded lamp burning on the table. Something drew 
her toward it, but not until she etood within two feet 
of the threshold did she fully comprehend. The pic- 
ture chained and held her. With unbound hair fall- 
ing over her snowy nightdress, Grace Montgomery 
knelt before her whitely draped couch, her pure, pale 
face uplifted, her fringed lids dewy with bappy tears, 
and in low, sweet tones, thanked God for the great 
blessing that had fallen into her ‘lite—the priceless 
blessing of a pure, strong love. 

Adele waited to hear no more, but with a vague 
feeling of guilt and shame in her heart, atole noise- 
lessly to her own room, and throwing wide the win- 
dow, leaned out, gasping like one whose breath has 
suddenly left him. 


CHAPTER III. 


VERY many people wondered that Arthur Castle- 
ton should be content to stay in Oakley, where his 
practice barely sufficed to keep him alive. Doctor 
Saunders had been settled in the town for a quarter 
of a century, and was employed by nearly all of those 
families who were able to pay a physician—those 
who were not, he very generously referred to Doctor 
Castleton. 
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Castleton was too diffilent and self-distrustful to 
take the place to which bis real merit entitled him; 
and though a few, who knew him best, declared his 
medical skill and knowledge far beyond that of Doc- 
tor Saunders, the great majority were not inclined to 
change a wealthy, popular, established physician, 
who had practised in all the best families in Oakley 
twenty-five years, for a poor, unknown, shy young 
man, who had been among them hardly three years, 
and whose only merit, in their estimation, consisted 
in his relationship to the Montgomerys, and even 
that lost much of its influence, from the fact that 
they invariably employed Saunders. 

Mrs. Montgomery and Arthur Castleton were very 
evidently far from being affinities, though both were 
too well-bred to exhibit any direct evidence of the 
strong antagonism each secretly felt, and felt, more- 
over, that the other perfectly understood. But, on 
his mother’s side, Castleton had no other relatives 
save Colonel Montgomery and his daughter, and 
though cousins only in the third or fourth degree, 
they seemed really much nearer. With Colonel 
Montgomery his relations were always pleasant, 
though bis somewhat old-fashioned notions of honor 
and morality were often shocked at the rumors afloat 
concerning bis wealthy relative. But if Colonel 
Montgomery had weaknesses, he had also many vir- 
tues. He was generous, quick-feeling, warmly sym- 
pathetic with sorrow, and did many noble deeds, 
though perhaps more from impulse than principle. 
It was not his fault that Castleton had only a dingy 
office in an obscure part of the town, and boarded in 
a cheap boarding-house among uncongenial people. 
He bad tried repeatedly to help him; but Castleton 
was very proud, and very sensitive to the fact of his 
; poverty, and so, after several efforts to assist him, all 
of which were haughtily declined, he decided to let 
him “ gang his ain gait.” 

It never once occurred to him that by employing 
him in his family be could recommend him to a bet- 
ter practice—the only help his pride would allow him 
to receive. But his pature was not fine enough to 
apprehend and understand those delicate shades of 
feeling in the sensitive soul of his cousin. Between 
Grace and Castleton, however, there was the most 
perfect harmony of thought and sentiment. From 
her earliest childhood, ‘‘ Cousin Arthur” had been 
her chosen friend and contidant. To him the reti- 
cént, quiet girl reyealed all the eager longings of her 
poetic nature; to him she revealed her doubts of her 
father’s love, based on the story of her mother’s er- 
ror, of which Ann Rushton had told her; and he only 

knew of the fhousand-and-one little looks, and tones, 
| and gestures, which spoke as plainly as words to her 
sensitive nature, of her stepwother’s utter indiffer- 
ence toher. And now that this new happiness had 
fallen into her life, it was only to Cousin Arthur that 
| it seemed possible tor her to speak of it; and when, 
the next morning, her mother made some conven- 
tional allusion to her engagement, her face flamed 
scarlet, and a little defrant light flashed in her eyes. 

Her father had not yet returned from Boffalo. 
| Adele had complained of indisposition, and kept her 
room, and there was an indetinable something in her 
stepmother’s face that made her feel nervous and un- 
comfortable. 
books, but the new book of Life, just opening its al- 
luring pages to her charmed eyes, made the printed 
, pages dull and tame, and at last sbe gave up the ef- 

fort, and, half-closing her eyes, indulged in one of 
| those soft, delicious reveries, which come only to 
‘young maidenhood, when love’s sweet trance first 
holds the fluttering heart in thrall. 
Mrs. Montgomery, glancing in unperceived, caught 
the tender smile on the half-parted lips, the faint 
, color coming and going in the dreamy, downcast face, 
and shut her lips firmly together, with a low-mut- 
tered ‘‘ Little fool!’ and slipped noiselessly away. 

Presently another thought came in and disturbed 
Grace’s reverie. She arose, and went into the hall 
and took down her hat, and, winding a light scarf of 
crimson crape about her shoulders, started towards 
the grove at the rear of the house, after first glanc- 
ing at the clock, and saying, softly, to herself! 

**I shall be just in time—Arthur always visits his 
charity patients immediately atter dinner.” 

She did not loiter, as usual, under the broad- 
leaved sycamores, but walked with a quick, light 
step, till she came toa low wall, bordering on a quiet, 
shaded, rather unfrequented road, which led to the 
lake shore some two miles away. 

It was very still there; only the soft rustle of the 
leaves toying with the summer wind, and now and 
then a bird-song dropping through the dreamy si- 
lence. A slender larch drooped its feathery plumes, 
till they swept the crimson mantle on her shoulder, 
as, poised on one dainty foot, she leaned over the 
green-banked wall, and listened, peering eagerly 
through the thick branches of the elms and maples 
that lined the roadside. A moment, and a swift light 
came into her face, as a light, covered buggy came in 
sight, and a gentleman touched his hat, and smiled 
brightly into the expectant face. 

“O Cousin Arthur, I am waiting for you!” she 
called, before he stopped. ‘I want to ride out to the 
Lake—may I?” 

* “ Yes, if you are not in a hurry,” he answered, 
springing down, and lifting her from the wall and 
putting her in the carriage. 

** Will you never be done lifting me out and in as 
if I were a baby?” she asked, laughing, amd color- 
ing a little. 

“I hope not, Gracie,” he answered, coloring, also. 

* But you must, because—because —” stammering, 
and then abruptly asking, ‘“‘Aren’t you going direct- 
j ly to the Lake?” 











She tried to interest herself in her | 





‘* No,” gathering up the reins slowly. “I haye to 
go over to the Doyle neighborhood.” 

“ Bat this is not the way there, Arthur,” she ex. 
claimed, turning and looking squarely in his face, 

“ There is a road just ahead, which crosses to the 
sin road,” he answered, a slow red burning through 
the bronzed cheek 

“ Yes, I know,” she answered, slowly. 

“And this road is much the coolest.” And, he 
might have added, the farthest, by more than a mile, 
but didn’t; neither did he hint that a vague hope 
that she might be waiting under the larches had any 
influence upon his choice of roads, and it did not 
seem to occur to her—perhaps because her mind was 
already preoccupied. 

“Poor Kitty Doyle is going very fast,” he said, 
after a momentary silence. 

“ Why, Arthur!” she cried, her face paling; “ isn’t 
she going to get well? It is only a month ago since 
she brought home that beautiful wrought cape of 
Adele’s, and she was looking so flushed and pretty, I 
remember, in some light-blue stuff, which made her 
fair skin look like marble.” 

‘It looks more like it still, now,” he answered, 
gravely. ‘1 hardly understand it myself; she went 
down very rapidly. I think she must have been con- 
sumptive some time, but felt obligad to work, for 
there is an invalid mother and two little sisters, and 
all were dependent on her labor for their support.” 

“O Arthur, how sad! It is dreadful to be poor, 
isn’t it? I wonder what / should do, in that poor 
girl’s place?” 

** Die, doubtless, as she will,” he replied, a little 
bitterly. 

They rode slowly and in silence, Grace with avert- 
ed face, till they came to the cross-road before allu4- 
ed to, when, instead.of turning, he kept on the 
Lake road. She turned with a quick gesture of 
surprise. : 

* T thooght you were going to visit Kitty Doyle?” 
she said, in a surprised tone, 

“T have concladed to go to the Lake first. I think 
it is best, upon further thought,” he replied, careless- 
ly; and Grace never dreamed that he had seen the 
tears she had go carefully averted her tace to hide, 
and would not take her there lest the sight of so 
much suffering and poverty should shock her too 
severely. 

Poverty and suffering had no special terror for 
him—but for Gracie! And he caught his breath 
sharp, aud shivered in the sultry August air. 

*“* You know I’ve no one but you, Cousin Arthur, 
to tell my little joys and trials to—at least, no one 
whom I like to tell, gave you,” Grace said, hesitating- 
ly. “I hardly feel, though, now, with the memory 
of Kitty Doyle’s hard fate in my mind, as if I ought 
to be so glad and happy, or as if I ought to speak of 
itifl am. But I want to just tell you, dear Arthur,” 
she said, in a childish, coaxing way, laying her hand 
shyly on his. ; 

Something drew his eyes irresistibly to her face, 
and though his lips smiled, his heart was like lead, 
for he read the story she had to tell, in her shiuing 
eyes and flushed face. 

“ Certainly, dear Gracie; am I not your prime con- 
fidant, always?” he said, kindly. 

‘* You are my best and truest friend, I know that,” 
she answered, earnestly. “ You know. you are all the 
cousin I have—” 

‘* Cousin—always cousin!” he interrupted, in a 
tone and manner so unlike his own, that Grace gave 
a little startled cry, and her lips had the grieved look 
of a child’s. é 

‘Grace! dear Grhce, forgive me,” he cried, hastily. 
“ T wasn’t thinking how I spoke. I had rather cut 
off my right hand, than wound you ever 80 little— 
you must believe that, Gracie.” . 

“ Yes, I—I know you would,” she said, with a lit- 
tle sob in her voice; ‘‘ and I sbouldn’t have minded, 
only I am excited and nervous to-day, and she spoke 
so sneeringly of—of— I°ll tell you by-and-by. And 
you are all the cousin I have, and—” 

“Yes, I know, and I will try to be a true one to 
you; but you know we are not very nearly related— 
only fourth cousins, and sometimes I like to believe 
you confide in me, for myself, instead of always be- 
cause I am your cousin. But I didn’t mean to speak 
so rudely. Now tell me what it is that makes you 80 
happy, little girl?” he said, cheertully. 

If his lips were white, the heavy beard kindly con- 
cealed them; and Grace was not critical enough to 
observe the pained shadow that lurked in the grave, 
serious eyes. 

‘It all seems like a dream—a beautiful dream, 
dear Arthur, that he should care for me! I think I 
have cared for him a long time, though I never dared 
think about it. You know Herman is so handsome 
and elegant every way, and I am only a ‘plain, un- 
formed girl,’ as mother said this morning.” 

“Grace, I only hope he is one-half as worthy of 
you, as you are of him!” he said, quickly. ‘Is this 
all you want to tell me?” after a moment, in which 
he had been looking very steadily at something 
which seemed a great way off, and which it might 
have been very difficult for him to particularize. 

“ Only E wanted to tell you that he asked pap@ 
yesterday, and papa is very pleased. O Arthur! he 
kissed me ever so many times, and I am sure I s3# 
tears in his eyes. I think he did love my mother. 
O, how I wish I knew all about it—that I dared to 
ask him!’ 

*¢ Perhaps he will tell you, some time,” he answert- 
ed, soothingly, seeing how nervons she was getting. 

‘And so you are to be Herman Falkland’s wife, and 
I am to lose my little cousin, so soon?” his voice gen 





tle and steady, with that quiet, assuring tone which 
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always soothed and calmed Grace more than any 
other voice she had ever heard. ‘ 

“J have promised him to be, and papa has prom- 
ised, but it wont be for a year yet—not till I am 
seventeen, But you will never lose me; for some 
time, if I live, and anything should happen to papa 
—so that I should own the Montgomery property— 
you shall share it with me, or else I will have none of 
it. 1 think it shameful that you should work as hard 
as you do, and get nothing, while we do nothing and 
get all.” 

“There is nothing but what is perfectly right about 
it, Grace. You were born to the manor, and I—well, 
for something, and to some good end, I hope,” his 
voice a little sad, despite his strong will. ‘ But here 
we are. I have five or six patients, all in these poor 
little houses, The fishermen who were lost in that 
terrible storm on the Lake, last April, all lett fami- 
lies, and it has been rather hard for them to get along 
this summer, for a sort of epidemic bas prevailed 
among them a large part of the time, though none of 
them have died.” 

“Owing tothe skill of Doctor Castleton,” added 
Grace, earnestly. ‘I don’t care who father, mother 
and Adele choose to employ, but if J am ever ill I 
will bave no one but you. I expect you are getting 
rich oft this sort of practice, Arthur.” 

“1 am quite sure I sbali never be the poorer for it, 
Grace,” was the grave reply. 

While he was absent, Grace fancied she heard 
something that sounded very much like thunder. 
She leaned forward and looked out, but the sky was 
blue as far as she could see, and the sun was shining 
faintly through the sultry haze. Doctor Castleton 
returned sooner than she expected. 

“There isa storm coming down the Lake, Grace. 
Iam going to see if we cannot clear it. I did not ob- 
serve it till after I left you.” 

When he turned the carriage, she gave a quick cry 
of alarm. The whole western horizon was one broad, 
dense mass of purple-black clouds, some of which 
nearly reached the zenith, and in every direction the 
black masses yawned and opened, and forked flames 
shot downward to the water, and the roar zrew more 
and more dreadful every instant, as they shot away 
bef.re the wind, which had increased almost to a 
hurricane. 

The horse’s flanks were white with foam, and great 
flecks tell every now and then from the bits, but 
Grace saw nothing of it; her face was hidden on her 
companion’s shoulder, as she clung to him in an 
agony of nervous terror. How many times in the 
long, weary years that followed, did Arthur Castle- 
ton think of that wild ride,and never without a 
vague pang of regret—a fierce yearning for the touch 
of those clinging arms, the soft pressure of a dear 
face on his breast. 

At the cross-road the storm struck them. He urged 
his horse to its utmost epeed, and just as he reached 
the main road, came full upon Colonel Moutgomery, 
just returning from the city. He would have trans- 
ferred her to her father’s carriage, but she clung to 
him so frantically that he abandoned the idea, and 
drove to the house with her; bat not till she was in 
the parlor did she release her hold of his hand. 

“Quite an adventure,” Mrs. Montgomery said, in 
the suavest of tones, when Castleton briefly related 
the circumstance, but with a look at him from under 
her drooping lids which made him almost hate her. 

* Really, Grace, dear, for an engaged young lady, 
I must think you exceedingly erratic,” she added, 
going to the sofa and bending over Grace, and run- 
ning her white fingers through her rumpled hair. 
“It Cousin Arthur”—she had never called him 
Cousin Arthur befure—“ was any sort of a ladies’ 
man, we might expect a duel, but Mr. Falkland, as 
well as the rest of us, know how utterly unimpress- 
ible he is. I believe you are twenty-seven, doctor; 
pray. don’t you ever intend to marry?” 

* Not until my finances improve, Mrs. Montgom- 
ery,” he answered, haughtily. 

“ Perhaps you might improve them by marrying,” 
with an odd glance which sent the hot blood ina 
surging flood to his forehead. 

He turned abruptly and walked to the window, 
without replying. 

**1 believe Satan helps that woman!” be said, 
under his breath. ‘I thought no one would ever 
know or think—I thought I had guarded my sccret 
80 carefully—I never meant that any one should 
know how foolish I have been—J/, a pauper, almost!” 
And for an instant the usually grave, quiet face was 
distorted with hopeless, passionate pain. , 

That night Doctor Castleton listened to a story that 
filled his heart with a new pain. As soon as the 
storm had abated its wildest fury, he had set out for 
the Duyle neighborhood. The rain still fell steadily, 
and the streets were heavy, and it was nearly sunset 
wheu he reached the little, low, wood-colored house, 
where Kitty Doyle lived. 

Lived, did'I say? Ah yes! In that fair realm of 
life, beyond all pain, and pang, and fear of dying, 
Kitty Doyle lived. Arthur Castleton felt it, instinc- 
tively, when he saw the open door and windows, and 
felt, or fancied he did, a softer hush in the air—a 
softer falling in the summer rain. 

“‘ How long has it been?” he asked, looking down 
at the beautiful, marble-like face. 

“ She ceased to breathe before the messenger I sent 
for you was fairly out of sight,” her motber Answer- 
ed; “but she has been dying these three months.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, though she went down very 
fast towards the last.” 

“ Poor child! ler pride kept her up till her heart 
was cold and dead as a stone,” she said, with an odd 
mingling of grief and anger. 














** Pride?” Castleton asked, somewhat puzzled. 
“Yes. I suppose you think she died of consump- 
tion—all the neighbors do, and I want they should. 
But you, Doctor Castleton, have been the good Sa- 
maritan who has ministered to my poor wounded 
dove, and though He saw it was best for ker to go 
from us, you have been, and are, entitled to as much 
praise as if you had been successful in restoring her 
to health. I feel that itis your right to know, and 
she told me this morning to tell you, after she was 
gone. 

“You know there are handsome, wealthy young 
men—scores of them—who think it only a fine piece 
of amusement to win the heart of a poor, friendless 
girl, till, tiring of the toy, or finding some newer or 
more beautiful one, they cast it aside as a worthless 
thing. Don’t misunderstand me—my Kitty was as 
pure asthe angels among whom she now stands! 
Let me begin at the beginning: 

“It was last Christmas when Mrs. Falkland came 
here for Kitty to go and sew a week for her. I mean 
it was a week before Christmas, and the sewing she 
wanted done was dresses for the Christmas parties 
for herself and daughters. Kitty went and staid the 
week, and the son, Herman Falkland, brought her 
home. I saw there was a change in her, before she 
had been at home one day. She was engaged to go 
back after the holidays, and work perhaps a month. 
They were wealthy people, and paid liberally, and it 
was, as I then thought, a great piece of goou-fortune 
—though, as I said before, there was a slightly-per- 
ceptible change in her that worried me sometimes. 
Young Mr. Falkland brougbt her home every Satur- 
day night, and came for her again Monday morning. 
All at once it occurred to me that Kitty was growing 
handsome. There was a brighter light in her eyes, 
and a look in her face I had never seen there befure. 
After she came home—and she worked there nearly 
six weeks, making it almost March—I said to her, 
very gently: 

“¢ Kitty, you must tell me what it is—you never 
kept anything trom me before, girlie.’ 

***O mother, I am so happy!’ she cried, hiding her 
blushing face in my bosom. 

‘‘And then it all came out. This young Falkland— 
Herman Falkland—had been making love to her all 
this while, and my poor little girl believed every false 
word he uttered. I tried to reason with her, but shé 
only wept and grew indignant that I should doubt 
him, And so I was silent; for Lloved my pretty Kit- 
ty so well I could not bear to pain her, and I knew 
she was beautiful, and though poor, she was neither 
@ coarse nor ignorant girl, for she had made good use 
of her opportunities, and was better informe thana 
good many who looked down on her because they 
happened to have a little money without working tor 
it, 8 she did; and I thought, maybe he means fair— 
rich young men did marry poor girls, sometimes, I 
knew. And so he came down here and took her out 
rides, and Kitty—poor child !—was so proud and hap- 
py! But all at once he stopped his visits, and Kitty 
got nervous fancying he was ill; but one day she met 
him in the street at Oakley, and he passed her with 
a careless bow. 

‘*T shall never forget the white, pained face which 
was framed in the doorway one Muay evening—almost 
as white as it is now, sir, but not with the tender 
smile you see now about the lips. That night she 
wrote him a letter. In about a week she received his 
answer. I never saw it; she read it, growing paler 
and paler every moment, till she had finished it. 
Then she walked with an unsteady step to the fire, 
and dropped it in, watching it till it was only a pale- 
blue myth, and then she fell down in a dead faint. 

“Afterwards, she called pride to her aid—my Kitty 
was @ proud girl—and wade a show of life, but she 
was dying from that moment—dying surely and 
steadily. And I ask you, Doctor Castleton, standing 
before her lifeless body, who was her murderer? I 
know there is no law that touches crimes like these, 
but I believe He will avenge them!” 





CHAPTER IV. 


SYCAMORE GROVE looked more like some beanti- 
fal, enchanted realm, than the abode of common 
mortals. Colonel Montgomery had spared no expense 
in this magnificent fete in honor of his daughter’s 
birthday. The great sycamores were hung with col- 
ored lights to their very summits, and the garden and 
conservatories were illuminated with beautiful white 
lights, that cast a soft, silvery sheen over the rare 
foliage and bloom with which they were filled. The 
massive stone mansion, with its arched windows 
draped with dark-green vines, its antique gables and 


in a low tone, as Adele, queenly in a magnificent robe 
of salmon satin, swept past. ‘‘I never knew Her- 
man to exhibit so little taste, and so much sense, be- 
fore.” 

‘“* Tastes are expensive,” Mrs. 
with a meaning smile. 

“Grace must go into society now,” said Verona, 

the eldest of the Falkland sisters, herself a model of 

society manners. “She is positively awkward, and 

blushes if one speaks to her. She will never be a 

beautiful or attractive woman, but she may become 

passable, with proper training.” 

** Better take her under your tutorage,” Alice re- 

sponded. “The benetit of your experience in mak- 

ing good manners serve in place of good looks, would 

be really invaluable.” 

“Alice!” Mrs. Falkland remonstrated. 

But Alice bad taken Colonel Montgomery's arm, 

and was half way across the room, before her mother 
had time to utter aught save that one exclamatory 
word. Like her brother, she was gifted with rare 
personal beauty, but unlike him, she was abrupt, 
and delighted in saying cutting and sarcastic things 
to shock her more proper relatives. Verona, as she 
had intimated, was more celebrated for the grace and 
ease of her manners, than the beauty of her face. 
There were not wanting those, however, who declar- 
ed her the most charming of the two, as indeed she 
ought to be, if perseverance merits success. The de- 
termination to attract and please, despite her plain 
face, had been the chief object and end of life with 
Verona Falkland since she was a child of less than a 
dozen years. 

Doctor Castleton had come early, partly to bring 
some pink rosebuds he had promised Grace from his 
pet rosebush, which she insisted were finer than 
their own, and partly because he had decided to 
speak to Falkland about the story of poor Kitty 
Doyle. To one of his high, strict notions of honor, it 
seemed a disgraceful and cowardly crime, which 


Falkland replied, 


@ pure woman’s heart. The cruel wantonness of the 


contemplate in the man who was to be her husband. 


son-in-law. 


he had seen Falkland slowly sauntering. 
moment both were a trifle disconcerted. 


said, rallying under his strong sense of duty. 


terview.” 


‘ had rushe‘ to his face in a swift flood. 
“It is of Kitty Doyle I am about to speak.” 
**O!” in a tone of instant relief. 


pointments, 
aware, perhaps, that Kitty Doyle is dead?” 


shadow. 


| ber?” 
‘*I—T believe so; yes.”’ 
“And pure, and gentle, and good?” 

« * Yes, I supp se 80,” a little impatiently. 
“And loved you ?’’ 


turning away. 





massive colonnades, looked like some exquisite paint- 
ing rather than a reality. 
magnificence was observable. 
ed from the brilliantly-lighted chandeliers, and 
twined themselves about the picture-frames, half- 
hiding their exquisite carvings with their bloom and 
| greenness. The long tables were ablazs with crystal 
| and silver, and dainty viands in lavish profusion 
were artistically interluded. 

It had been publicly announced that Miss Mont- 
gomery was betrothed to Herman Falkland, and this 
party was considered by the guests quite as much in 
honor of that event as of the young lady’s birthday, 
particularly as Grace had been kept rather in the 
back nd, heretofore, while Mies Bertrand had 
been filiieentre cf interest, as in one respect she was 
now; for it was impossible to deny that she was the 
most beautiful woman present, Grace’s natural shy- 





| ness detracting greatly from her, at best, indifferent 
| attractions. ‘ 
| “I expected it would be her,” Alice Falkland said, 


Indoors, the same scale of : sleeve. 
Rare flowers depend- | 


“ Stop td 
** T will tell you my object. 


manhood. 
will briefly repeat it. 


less heavily on your handa, 


yours.” 





reply. ° 
“1 shall believe it all, then.” 


should shut the perpetrator forever from the love of 
act argued a lack of principle which was painfal to 


Because she loved him, this man had acquired a sud- 
den interest in his eyes, and though, as he assured 
himself a dozen times a day, he would be quite con- 
tent were he sure of his worthiness, he yet shrank 
from the thought of Grace’s giving the first, fresh 
love of her pure heart to a man against whose honor 
rested so strong an implication of heartlessness. His 
own personal feelings, he flattered himeelf he had 
entirely subdued, whatever they might have been. 
Colonel Montgomery, he knew, was not over-scrupu- 
lous himself, and not likely to insist on very strict 
integrity on that particular point in his prospective 
There was, then, no one else to speak in 
Grace’s bebalf but himself. Perbaps Falkland might 
be able to explain satisfactorily all that now looked so 
dark against him. Perhaps he had never sought the 
girl’s love, or encouraged hér ill-fated passion. From 
the depths of his heart, he hoped he would prove 
worthy of his little cousin, he said over and over, as 
he walked down the garden path, where, just befure, 
He came 
upon him sooner than he had expected, and fora 


‘I came out to see you, Mr. Falkland,” Castleton 
I wish 
to be as brief as possible, and begin the outset that 
you will believe in the purity and unselfishness of | UP. 
my motives, whatever may be the result of this in- 


**Certainly, Doctor Castleton; pray proceed at 
once,” Falkland replied, carelessly, though the blood 


“T am, as a physician, constantly in the receipt of 
confidences in the way of heart-history—of disap- 
sufferings and distresses. You are 


“* T—yes, I think I heard Alice mention it,” chang- 
ing his position a little, so that his face was in 


**T stood with her mother after her spirit had left 
its beautiful clay—she was beautiful, you remem- 


“‘T really do not know your object in catechising 
me in this way, Doctor Castleton,” he answered, 


And he laid his fingers lightly on his 
Mrs. Doyle told 
me, standing by her daughter’s dead body, a story 
that made me blush for the honor and dignity of 
You are familiar with it, perhaps, yet I 
You, protected by your wealth 
and position, win the love of a poor girl, the stay 
and dependence of three helpless persons, not from 
any feeling or sentiment of love, but simply for an 
idle amusement—a by-play to make the time hang 
But she believes you, 
and when her faith falls, she fails with it, a broken 
lily whose sweet life is cruelly crushed out, and 
whose memory is a matter of indifference to you. 
This is the story I heard. 1am ready now to hear 


“TI have none to tell. You are at liberty to believe 
as much or as little as you choose of the histo- 
ries of your pauper patients,” was the haughty 


‘As you choose. Itis but natural yoursympathies 
sbould be with this class.” 

Castleton’s dark face flushed, but he said, quietly: 
*¢] shall tell Grace this story. I think it is her 
right to know your true character.” 

“It will make no difference—she loves me !” he re- 
plied, feeling for the first time a keen exultation in 
the thought. 

** She had better die than marry you—I had rather 
she would!” Castleton exclaimed, passionately, stung 
out of his usual self. possession. 

** Undoubtedly,” was the cool reply. “I believe 
you are next of kin, Doctor Castleton; it might im- 
prove your finances, possibly.” 

Without another word—ay, even a look—Arthur 
Castleton turned on his heel and walked hastily back 
to the house, resolved on telling Grace the whole 
story on the first tavorable opportunity. 

Coming up more slowly, a little later, Falkland 
saw a man rise out of the shadow of an angle in the 
building, and glide round to the back entrance. On 
the way, he was obliged to pass the dining-room 
windows. The strong light fell across his face, re- 
vealing a thin, swarthy face, heavily-bearded chin, 
and slight, agile frm. Falkland paused perplexedly. 
There was something vaguely familiar about this 
man, and yet he could have taken his oath that he 
had never seen him before. He followed cautiously, 
but though he penetrated as far as the kitchen door, 
he saw no more of him. He retraced his steps, half- 
angry at the interest he felt in this fellow, whom he 
now believed to be a “ follower” of one of the Mont- 
gomery retinue of servants, and thus dismissed it 
from his mind. 

Arthur Castleton, standing a little apart, saw 
Falkland enter the room, and saw also the quick 
light break over the ingenuous face of his young 
‘cousin, 

“It is as he said—she loves him,” he said, hastily, 
under his breath, and turned away, @ feeling of bit- 
ter loneliness and desolation sweeping over his heart. 
The room was alive with gay promenaders, and lit- 
tle knots of conversationists collected here and there. 
He let his eye roam listlessly about, seeing, but not. 
comprehending. Colonel Montgomery was not in the 
room, and there was no one he cared to talk to. 
Presently a lady at his right moved along, and he sat 
down mechanically, but he gave a little start when a 
soft, pleasantly-mcodulated voice said: . 

“ Busy people, like yourself, Doctor Castleton, de? 
serve the privilege of sitting.” 

He looked up and saw a plain, rather light face, 
with neither color nor vivacity, yet with something 
inexpressably attractive in the quiet, deferential ex- 
pression of the eyes and lips. « 

‘“‘ Miss Falkland!” he exclaimed, his voice reveal- 
ing his sudden sensation of pleasure. 

Miss Verona Falkland was one of those quiet, sen- 
sible girls, who understand how to put one at his 
ease, immediately, and besides, she had the rare gift 
of paying a delicate compliment without apparent 
forethought. What young professional man but 
wishes to be thought “busy?” And Ductor Castle- 
ton was only human. 

The evening paseed more pleasantly, and the party 
came to an end much sooner, than Doctor Castleton 
had anticipated. Sitting by Miss Falkland, it was 
very natural he should escort her to supper; and af- 
ter supper, he found her so sensible and agreeable, 
that he remained by her side until the party broke 


He had hardly spoken with his host at all, but just 
as he came out into the hall he methim. Something 
in the expression of his face struck him unpleasantly, 
but just then Grace came up, and putting both hands 
in his, said, earnestly: 

“IT hope you have not been terribly ennuied, dear 
Arthur. I was thinking of you all the time. I knew 
you only came to please me.” 

‘“*I would do much more than this to please you, 
little cousin,” he answered, gravely. “And 80 you 
have ‘come out,’ and are a young lady now?” he 
added, half gayly, half sadly. 

They were alone; the crowd had all disappeared in 
the cloak-room. 

“I suppose so. After to-night, I suppose it will 
not be proper for me to allow you to kiss me again, 
Cousin Arthur, though of course I shall dike you all 
the same,” she said, with a shy, arch smile. 

He stooped suddenly, and caught her to his breast, 
in a fierce, passionate clasp, kissing her till her 
cheeks were crimson, and a strange, overwhelming 
faintness came over her. Then, as suddenly releas- 
ing her, and unmindful that she sank into a chair, 
trembling and white, he sprang past her and walked 
hurriedly down the long, illuminated roadway, and 
struck off across the field towards his lodgings. 

By-and-by, the fever in his blood cooled a little, 
and he paused, leaning on the fence, his face buried 
in his hands. How long he had stood there he knew 
not. He only knew, or was conscious of a vague 
feeling of uneasiness and restlessness. He looked 
up; the lights in the great sycamores were all out, 
and only two of the mansion-house windows showed 
lights. Suddenly a carriage- dashed by—a light, 
covered carriage—just as he had vaulted the fence. 
The moon was just rising in the east, and lay in 
long, slantwise rays across the shadowed road. The 
horse, a large, lithe-limbed fellow, shot ahead like 
an arrow, but not before a hand—a smal), graceful 
hand, shading snow-white against the black curtains 
of the carriage—was thrust frantically ont, and 
“Help!”’ rang out in a voice that sent every drop of 
blood from the heart of Arthur Castleton. He sprang 
after it, but it sped away like the wind, leaving only 
the haunting voice and shadowy hand. 
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‘AN EVENING WITH A TIGER. 


On the 3ist of December, 186-, | found myself en- 
camped in one of the wild forest tracts of India. I 
belonged to one of those classes of Europeans (com- 
missioners, magistrates, engineers in the public 
works department, etc.) to the members of which a 
life under canvas is necessary for some considerable 
portion of the year; and whether my duty was to 
administer justice, or look after road repairs, there I 
was, on the 31st of December, 186-, encamped at 
Jollibad. A dozen mud huts, with low-thatched 
roofs, constituted the sum total of human habitation 
of this modest han let. The population consisted of 
s0me6 two score people, of all sexes and ages; and the 
worldly possessions of the inhabitants were almost 
entirely represented by the few builocks used in 
ploughiug about twenty acres of cultivation, and a 
herd of cows which grazed in the jungle around. It 
was not a very lively place in which to see the new 
year in. But then, in India one looks upon the 
merry Christmas-time with very philosophic indif- 
ference. There are none of those associations which 
mark the Yale tide in England; frost and snow are 
wanting. it may be too hot to sit within a hundred 
yards of a fire. There is no circle of near and dear 
relatives; and it may happen that there is no circle 
of avy kind. And so Christmas is, as a rule, looked 
upon much in the same way as any other season of 
the year. 

At Jollibad, my social circle consisted of my own 
native servants and some of the few male adults of 
the village. The latter sat in front of my tent star- 
ing at the English sahib, and relieving the monotony 
of this proceeding by minute observation of all my 
property. Having n thing better to do, I fell into 
conversation with the good citizens of Jollibad. 
Our discourse was the old, old story. They told me 
a great Ceal about themselves and Jollibad, but 
neither knew nor cared about anything beyond their 
own svrall worl!. Half of them had never crossed 
the boundary of their own vill+:ge, and were per- 
fectly contented to live with no other ideas than 
those inspired by Jollibad and the forest. They 
talked a great deal about the exactions of their land- 
lord, who had, like an unprincipled scoundrel, been 
guided by the laws of political economy in assessing 
big fields. They told me how last year cholera had 

etallen upon them, and how their prayers to Kali had 
been so far heard that they only lost 30 per cent of 
their community. They were elequent about the 
extortions of the usurer who lent them money at 96 
per cent per annum, ard recovered his interest in 
monthly payments. Brt they were loudest when 
they came to the antjoct of the tigers of the neigh- 
borhood, From their account, .J llibad must have 
had an indifferent time of it quoad the devastations 
of tigers, as long as the oldest inhabitant could re- 
member, One man had lost a father, carried off by 
a tiger; another man bad been bereft, in a similar 
fashion, of the wife of his hosaom (one of the wives of 
his bosom, I should sav), and everybody present had 
to bewail the more serious loss of cows and bullocks. 
Tigers came upon their herds in broad daylight; 
tigers crept upon old women picking up fire-wood in 
the jungle; tigers made the village roads impassable 
after sunset; and tigers occasionally dropped in upon 
# family party during the night, and from the midst 
of the community carrie’ off one of the human 
ornaments of Jollibad. It was no use attempting to 
divert the conversation from these local subjects. I 
talked to them about the wonders of the railwav, 
they said, “ Wah! wah! it was very wonderful,” 
and went back to the cholera, or the grasping land- 
lord, or the grinding vusvurer, or the ravenous tigers 
of Jollibad at once, I tried to interest them about 
the electric telegraph, but again they said, “* Wah! 
wah! it was very wonderful,” and, 80 saying, finally 
disposed of clectiicity and rapid communication. 
They would not be improved by any idea that I 
could communicate, so the only thing to be done was 
to see what benefit I could derive from their topics. 
I was fond of shooting; perhaps these people could 
put me in the way of disposing of one of their en- 
emies—the tigers. I suggested thie, and it seemed 
to strike them as quite an original, though by no 
means a bad, notion. Could they tell me where a 
tiger was to be found? Well, they could not exactly 
say where one was to be found at any particular 
time, but tigers were everywhere some time or 
other, and, if I went everywhere some time or other, 
I might come across one. There was too much 
vagueness about this; everywhere in the jungle of 
J Ulibad, meant a good deal, for the forest was sev- 
eral miles long by several broad, and very dense 
throughout, Could they tell me where there bad 
been a kill? Yes, they could and did. One voluble 
old gentleman went off at score about his cow, which 
was killed a fortnight (then he reflects, and becom- 
ing painfully accurate, says) or twenty days ago. I 
pointed out that this cow was long since relegated to 
the kites and crows, to which view he assented. 
Others told me of equally unsatisfactory and remote 
kills. But at last one individual remembered to 
have heard that a bullock, belonging to Janki Dass 
(the said Janki Dass not being present), was killed 
that morning. He was not very accurately informed 
as to time and place, because, the bullock baving 
been the property of Janki Dass and not his own, he 
had not been much interested about it, but he would 
inquire; and he and his companions went off to in- 
quire accordingly. 

Some two or three hours afterwards, my tent was 
visited by the whole mate, and the greater portion of 
the female, population of Jollibad, including (among 

. a males) Janki Dass. Janki elected himself 









spokesman and spake. His bullock had been killed 
a little after dawn at the edge of the jungle, and 
about a mile and a half from my tent; the tiger had 
exten little of the carcase, and would, doubtless, re- 
turn this evening to eat more. This was satisfac- 
tory. The moon, now in the fall, would rise shortly 
after dark and favor me for the rest of the night. I 
resolved to sit up and watch for the tiger. 

Taking an early dinner, I start from my tent in 
time to reach the place I am boun¢ fur before sunset. 
Upon my elephant 1 take with me all that I require 
for my own personal comfort, and the paraphernalia 
necessary for the shooting business before me. And 
lam accompanied by about a dozen villagers, who 
carry the materials for constructing the muchaun 
upon which I am to sit and watch. In due course 
we reach the spot where the slaughtered bullock 
lies; it is situated within a few yards of the edge of 
the forest, and is immediately surrounded by small 
trees and thick brushwood. We select the largest of 
the trees that command a good view of the defunct 
bull-ck, and the natives proceed to put up the 
muchaun therenpon. The muchaun consists of a 
swall charpoy (tbe rude bedstead of the country, 
which is simply a rough frame of forest wood or 
bamboo, laced across with rope, and supported upon 
four very primitive leg+), and the charpoy is fixed 
upon a fork of the tree by odds and ends of fragile 
rope and pieces «f the long creepers found in the 
neighborhood. Sv constructed, it neither looks very 
inviting nor very safe. It is certainly not the sort ot 
couch upon which the sybarite, who is annoyed by a 
crumpled rose-leaf, would wish to spend several 
hours, and being only some twelve feet above the 
ground, it cannot be said to be quite out of the reach 
of a fuil grown tiger of ordinary activity. To the 
minds of the natives who put it up, it is perfectly 
safe; but then it is /, and not ti: y, who have to use 
it, and, possibly, this fact may iufluence them to 
sume extent. However, there is no tree upon which 
I can perch myself with greater security, and I con- 
tent myself with the arrangements made torme, I 
mount my muchaun; my property is handed up to 
me; and I am left alone to perform my task of senti- 
uel, my native attendants being directed to return to 
me whenever they hear my signal—three shuts, and 
& pause of a minute, and then three shots again. 

Left to myself, | make my preparations fur keeping, 
as comfortably as possible, a vigil that may last all 
night. My blanket is disposed over the cross ropes 
of the charpoy, my two rifies are placed caretully at 
one end, and the caitridges are all methodically ar- 
ranged near the rifles. Around my perch I throw 
up a light screen of boughs, and, this done, I sit 
down to watch for the tiger that may or may not come. 

By this time it has grown dark. The twilight in 
India is very brief. The san went down ten minutes 
ago, and [ can seo darkness coming on with rapid 
strides. Other creatures besides myself are aware 
that night is descending upon the earth; the birds 
are twittering and chirping as they settle in their 
roosts; anil, in the distance, the cows are lowing as 
they go lazily home from their pastures. The lights 
die out of the masses of tree and bush that shut me 
in; the shadows grow deeper and merge more and 
more into one dense shade; the last taint rays of 
light pale in the western sky—and it is dark. 

Very dark indeed, when night has regularly set in; 
so dark that, strain my eyes as I will, I can only 
faintly distinguish the white carcaseof the bullock 
that I am to watch. I can also make out where the 
tops of the trees end, and the sky behind commences; 
but I can see nothing else. It is very still, too, when 
the silence of the night is not broken by the drums 
upon which the villagers of Jvllibad occasionally 
beat monotonous accompauimeuts to their droning 
songs, or by the chirping of the tree cricket, or the 
hooting of the owl. And I begin to realize the tact 
that itis rather cold; and this is not a pleasant fact 
to realize, for I have not brought my greatcoat, and 
my only blanket is too useful, employed, as it is, to 
cover the rough ropes of my seat, to be put to the 
purpose of covering; my position is not altogether 
an enviable one; my seat is crampei and uncomfort- 
able; I am rather cold; I caunot read; and (tigers 
having an objection to the smell of tobacco) I may 
not smoke. When I think of those at home who are 
sitting in a pleasant circle round a blazing tire, I can- 
not but fee] that they are more agreeably em; loyed 
than lam. I almost wish that I were one of tye 
Jollibad party, now listening to the music of the 
drum, and, by way of relief, discussing the proba- 
bilities, pro and con, of my killing the tiger, or the 
tiger killing me. When I think that it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that I may sit here 
through the night, and see no tiger after all, my 
frame of mind is by no means a satisfactory one. 

Now thesky lights ap a little, and I know that in 
half an hour the moon will be well up. As it rises 
behind the trees that form the background to the 
dead bullock, it must be some heightin the heavens 
before it will cast light where I require it. Will the 
tiger be accommodating enough to postpone coming 
until I can see properly? A portion of the moon’s 
disc shows itself above the horizon of boughs and 
fuliage; the tops of the trees before me catch its 
eold light, but the spot where the builock lies is 
darker than ever. What was that? The roar of a 
tiger to my left? No, it must have been one of the 
cows of Jollibad; but, then, Jollibad is to my right. 
Perhaps it was some stray cow. There it is again! 
A tiger most decidedly, and it is beating down this 
way. Itis arace between the moon and the tiger, 
but the moon does not look like a winner. When 
“first I heard it roar, the tiger must have been about 





half a mile off. 





At intervals of a minute or so the roar is repeated, 
and it is always closer, though not always in the 
same direct line. The tiger is approaching sureiy, 
but by a zigzag course. The moon is rising surely, 


ly than ever moon rose yet. I bearthe roar of the 


tiger some two hundred yards off. and after this it is 


not repeated as usual. There is a dead silence of a 
few minutes, and then I become aware that stealthy 
footsteps are falling upon the leaf-strewn ground 
close to me, and cluser still to the carcase of the bul- 
lock. 
this white olject, but all around it is in deep shade, 
and I know that somewhere in that shade is the 
tiger. The leaves about the carcase are disturbed, 
and rustie as they are cast over; there ia a sort 
of snuffing sound, and then there is the noise occa- 
sioned by a heavy body being dragged along the 
ground. Yes, the tiger is not going to give me a fair 
chance by eating the bullock where it lies; it will 
drag it into the depths of the forest, to some spot not 
overluoked by my muchaun, and there demolish it. 
I can see that the bullock is moved; slowly and cau- 
tiously enough, as though the tiger were in no great 
hurry tor its dinner, but liked to erjoy the pleasure 
of anticipation; but it is moved, and in a short time, 
moved at the present moderate rate, will be out of 
sight. I see at cnce that it is no use waiting for the 
moon. I must bave my shot within these two or 
three minutes, or not shoot at all. I notice that 
there is one slight break in the furest, past which 
it appears that the bullock must be drawn; there 
the light is slightly better, and I must look out for 
the tiger when it passes that spot. The bullock is 
drawn towards this gap; I see indistinctly the dark 
form that drags it; aud [ fire, as well as I can, at 
the shoulder of the tiger. My shot is responded to 
by aroar, and the tiger makesa rush towards my 
tree; I lean furward and fire asnap-shot at it with 
my second barrel; the tiger passcs under me into 
the thick undergrowth of bush and thorn below; and 
the ropesof my muchaun yield tothe strain I had 
thrown upon them, and break. I see the agreeable 
conditions of my position at once, Below me is a 
wounded tiger (for its roar told me that I had bit it), 
and below me, and quite beyond my reach, are my 
second rifle and all my awmunition; my charpoy 
hangs by one end toa branch; and on that branch / 
also hang until 1 can seat myself iu the fork from 
which it prcjects. ° 

And now, as if to mock mé, the drums of Jollibad 
strike up a lively and triumpbant measure. Doubdt- 
less the good citizens of Jullibad have heard my two 
shots, and are canvassing the question whether I 
have fired to any purpose. Pussibly they wonder 
why it ie that I do pot fire the signal tor them to 
come with the elephant and relieve me from my sit- 
uation. But little do they imagine that a wounded 
tigerhas the command of all my ammunition, and 
enforces silence upon me. 

-I find the fork of the tree, even with my blanket 
rolled up under me, by no means a comfortable seat, 
more especially as I have to hold my empty rifle in 
one hand. Ido not quite know why I retain this in 
my grasp, but it seems some sort of protection. I know 
that it tires my arm holding it, but I cling to it 
nevertheless. ‘The tork of the tree grows intolerable 
in about ten minutes, and | contemplate the notion 
of slipping down to the grouad, and either making a 
run tor it, or seizing my ammunition and returning 
tomy perch. I do not contemplate this very long, 
fur before I have more thau halt convinced myself as 
to the advisability of the measure, there is a rustling 
in the jungle beside my tree, and I know that the 
tiger is there and alive. If 1 could only see the beast 
it would be some satisfaction, but I cannot expect to 
do this until the moun is nearly é6verhead. I hear it 
move; but whether it 18 turning from side to side in 
its death throes, or merely changing its position the 
more comfortably to watch me, I cannot say. I can- 
not change my position t» a comfortable one by any 
movement, and I am getting very tired and very 
sore. Why should I not occupy tie time until the 
moon throws alight upon the proceedings by re- 
constructing my muchaun ? I determine to attempt 
this difficult building performance. I lash my. rifle 
to a branch, and then, two-handed, proceed to tie the 
charpoy up in its original position. It is a work of 
time, but 1 succeed at last, «nd breathe more treely 
when I sit upon this rudecouch. Now I light a 
chervot; the objection to my dviug so exists no long- 
er, tor the fact that tigers object to tobace» is an ad- 
vantage at present, as I may smoke my enemy out 
of his lair below me. But when I have finished this 
I become aware that my neighbor has overcome his 
antipatby to smoke, and is still there. [ light anoth- 
er cheroot, and, when I have got about half-way 
through that, the moon is almost above me and her 
soft light is cast all around. 

Very caretuily do Lexamine the spot where the 
tiger was to be heard moving; but the lights and 
shadows are perplexing, and I see half a dozen ob- 
jects that may be what I am looking for, but none as 
to which I can becertain. Almost every patch of 
shade shapes itself into something like a tiger, but 
there is nothing definite. If the beast wouhi only 
move now, and so guide my eye to the spot where it 
lies, but the beast is altogether unaccommodating; 
and makes no sign. How long | continue to strain 
my eyes in this unprofitable way, or howmany im- 
agivary tigers I copjure up, 1 hardly know. Iseem 
to have been thus employed for the better part of a 
lifetime, and the hope of any satisfactory results 
from my vigilance appears as rgmote as ever. I have 
seen a tiger in every bush and tuft of grass, only to 
find it a delusion which would not bear close inspec- 





tion, or an ol j-«ct which changed its character when 
I locked closely into it. But in one spot more than 
any other my eye has found the semblance of a tiger. 


; Now I have thought I saw there the black bars that 
and without deviation, but, to my mind, more slow- | 


streak the yellow coat of the tiger; now those bars 
have seemed to be fitful shadows, or branches of the 
forest growth. Again and again have [ seemed to 
make out the marks of my enemy’s coat, and again 
and again have I turned my gaze hopelessly from 
that quarter. But now the light falls more fayur- 


, ably upon that one point, and I can trace the outline 
I can even now just distinguish the outline of ; 


of the beast, broken here and there by boughs and 


| blades of grass. There is no mistake about it this 


time. It is the tiger—a fall sized one—and it lies 
stretched out tull length, with its head towards me. 

Very quiet it is lying there; possibly dead, but just 
as possibly alive, and ready to pounce upon me 
should I venture to the ground. 0, for a single 
cartridge, that I might tire one shot into my recum- 
bent neighbor. It seems so hard that my ammuni- 
tion, like the beautifal star, should be so near and 
yet so far. One shot would now settle every difti- 
culty, for I could not fail at this distance to plant my 
ballet in a vital part; but that one shot circumstances 
have placed beyond my reach. As I cannot give the 
coup de grace that may be required, the nex best 
thing fo do is to find out whether it is necessary, and 
if the tiger be alive, to get it to make off. It would 
be very pleasaut to make sure of bagging the tiger, 
and so go back to Jollibad triumphant, with my enc- 
my on the pad of my elephant. But placed as | am, 
I feel that it will satisty me if I am not bagged my- 
selt; and thera is pleasure in the thought of my re- 
turning ty my camp, albeit no trophy of the chase 
accompanies we. And so minded, I proceed to take 
such measures as I can to stir the tiger up. First 
goes my cheroot-end as a sort ot burnt-cffuring to 
Diana and the Oceanides. This prcjectile talls short, 
and drops quietly iuto a bush, without any cffect; 
next fullows a small branch which 1 tear off trom 
above my head; this also falls sbort, and in a pro- 
voking manner seems to float noiselessly to the jun- 
gle, upon which it falls like a snow-flake. Other 
missiles of a similar character follow, and with a 
similar result. The tiger lies undisturbed, as though 
a shower of branches tell about his ears every night. 
Ah! happy thought, the legs of my charpoy. I tear 
off one and throw it at tue tiger’s head; it errs un the 
side of strength, and goes some distance beyond his 
tail. I tear off another, which, with better aim, I 
succeed in dropping somewhere about the tiger’s 
f:rm. He must be dead, I think. The third leg of 
the charpoy proves a “* wide bail,” and does not give 
me confidence in the c uclusion derived from the 
effect of the, second. But the last leg falls with a 
thad upon the tiger’s back or side, and I am satistied 
that the monarch of the torest is no longer dangerous. 

1 am confident enough on this point while I remain 
up the tree, but when I commence the descent, 
doubts crowd upon me thicker and thicker with every 
tout that I approach the gruvand. It does not take 
me long to get down, but in that short time many 
thougbts pass through my brain. Suppose éhe tiger 
is feigning death until it gets me comfortably within 
reach; suppose another tiger, the fellow of this, be 
hanging about; and I suppose many other things ot 
an equally cueertul character. Being on the ground, 
I do not lose much time in carrying out what 1 am 
resolved upon. I seize as many cartridges, exceeding 
six in number, as I can lay my hands upon; | tirust 
them in my p»cket; and I remount the tree with a 
celerity that would have reflected credit on the most 
active chimpanzee. 

But being in the muchaun, with ammunition for my 
ritle, is quite another matter to being there without, 
and I am now comparatively comfurtable. Nut so 
comfortable that I should care to remain any longer 
than I can help, for my couch, at the best, is not a 
luxurious article of furniture, and the blue vault 
overhead does not roof in an Elysium by any means. 
So I tire the signal that is tosummon my people with 
the elephant, making sure with my first shot that 
there is no mistake ae to the tiger having been satis- 
factorily done for. I then light another cheroot, and 
then I consult my watch, and find that it is a few 
minutes past midnight. I have seen in the new year. 
Perhaps pot in a very festive manner, but, neverthe- 
less, with considerable satisfaction to myself in the 
termination of the night’s entertainments. 

The natives who are to come and release me do not 
delay longer than might be anticipated in the people 
ot India; Having heard my signal, they have de- 
bated for a quarter of an hour as to whether it was 
or was not the appointed number of gun-shots; then, 
having agreed that it was (a fact that none of them 
doubted), they have passed the hookah round, and 
refreshed themselves with a smoke; then they have 
made half a dozen false starts, and, at last, they have 
got off. By about two o’clock they are with me, and 
I undergo an ovation at once. My prowess is lauded 
tothe skies; there never was such a sahib; there 
never had been such a large tiger (the beast is ap 
average-sized one). Protuse are the blessings poured 
upon me, and equally liberal in allowance the curses 
lavished upon the tiger. I am the father of the poor 
and unprotected; and the incarnation of Vishnu or 
any other Hindoo deity. The tiger and all its rela- 
tives (peculiarly its female relatives) are everything 
that is vile. And alternate biessings and curses om 
stitate a sort of chorus, which lasts while the tiger 
and myself are packed away upon the elephant, and 
until we are deposited at the door of my tent. 1 am 
not sorry to get inside my canvas abode once more, 
and before I turn in,1 pour out. a libation (é. ¢.,1 
drink a glass of hot brandy-and-water) in honor of 
the new year, and to the health of all friends. 
































































































































































































THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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ABOUT LIONS. 





There is no animal which exhibits greater canning 

than the lion in all its doings; generally found in 

troops, varying in number from three to eight or 

nine, they exercise great ingenuity in circumventing 

their prey and. in avoiding man—the only enemy 

they dread. During the night they travel long dis- 

tances in search of food, generally returning to their 

lair by sunrise. They sleep and bask in the sun dur- 

ing the day, resuming their peregrinations at night- 

fall. Should they have young ones, they are care- 

fully concealed during their absence. They subsist 

by the milk of the mother until they are about two 

months old, when they accompany their parents in 

their nocturnal forays. Contrary to the habits of 
the hyena and wolf, the lion never brings meat to its 
young; but as soon as their strength permits, they 
take them forth with them. Thus, early initiated in 

their career of blood and slaughter, they are early 
able to provide for themselves; and this is necessary, 
as the lioness brings forth once a year, and they are 
thus early obliged to depend upon themselves for 
food. I have, however, seen lions consorting togeth- 
er, evidently two distinct litters, only two old ones 
being gst the ber. 

On the large, sandy, and arid plains of South 
Africa lions_often experience considerable difficulty 
in securing their prey. The large herds of game all 
roand are 80 watchful and wary that they often re- 
tire to their dens supperless. They then have re- 
course to stratagem. One favorite and generally 
successful manceavre which I have known them 
practise deserves to be mentioned for its ingenuity. 
A party will divide, some crouching at small dis- 
tances from each other, whilat the rest make a detour 
up the wind. Arrived about a mile above their com- 
_panions, they commence roaring loudly, charging 
down wind. Away rush the herds in frantic haste, 
and, in their alarm, losing their accustomed caution, 
become ap easy prize to the formidable ambuscade. 
Lions generally avoid man, and their haunts are far 
removed from his habitation; but at night, especially 
if it is dark or rainy, they are bold and daring, and 
will frequently spring over the high cattle-fence with 
which the Kaffir kraals are surrounded, and kill 
their prey inside—if it isa large ox he remains and 
devours it there, notwithstanding Kaffirs are shout- 
ing and throwing firebrands at him. Sometimes he 
selects a young animal, and springs over the fence 
with it and devours it at his leisure. Boers seldom 
meddle with the lion unless he has slain some of their 
cattle, when they know, from sad experience, that 
his visit will be renewed with the like fatal eff-ct. 
Ou these occasions the fiery cross is sent round to 
the neighbors within a dozep miles, and the assault 
is made by a party of half a dozen assembled. Spoor- 
ing up the lion, their dogs give them notice where 
he islying. Approaching within a suitable distance, 
the horses are made fast, their heads being tied to- 
gether, with their hind quarters towards the foe. 
Some fire from behind this living rampart, and the 
lion, either wounded or irritated by the attack, 
charges the horses, and is shot whilst advancing, or 
he springs upon one of the horses, and is shot whilst 
in that position. From this mode of attack he rarely 
escapes; but I do not admire it, as the horses are 





chance against so strong a combination of his ene- 
mies. 





TIPPOO’S TIGER. 


When Tippoo Sultan was defeated and killed at 
Seringapatam, in 1796, the English troops found in 
the palace, a figure of a tiger tearing to pieces a 
prostrate soldier, intended to represent an English- 
man. The tiger was moderately well modelled; the 
soldier was ludicrously bad; made to be laughed at, 
it would seem. This tiger was a 1ousical instrament. 
A handle in the shoulder turned a spindle and crank; 
and this crank was cannected with mechanism which 
filled nearly the whole of the tiger and the man. 
One part of the music consisted of the shrieks and 
groans of the man; another, of two or three roaring 
sounds, intended to imitate the growl of the tiger; 
while, to produce certain musical effects,.of which 
the purpose is not quite clear, there were eighteen 
organ pipes, nine studs or keys to play them, two 
stops to divide them into qualities of sound, and bel- 
lows to blow them. Such was Tippoo’s tiger, which 
he used to enjoy as a musical instrument; listening 
alternately to the shrieks of the biped, and the growls 
ofthe quadraped. It bas travelled from Seringapa- 
tam to Leadenhall street; thence to Fife House, and 
how to the new India office. It is certainly none the 
better for its migrations. The stripes of the tiger 
are nearly gone, and the paint is chipped off. Tne 
pipes, the keys, and the stops are there, it is true; 
but the bellows have lost their wind, and we suspect 
there will be no more shrieking or growling. As to 
the Englishman, he certainly is the very picture of 
misery, with his stiff legs, black shoes, yellow paint- 
ed buckles, round black hat, scarlet coat, green 
breeches, and yellow stockings, all begrimed with 
seventy years of dust and tarnish. 


A clergyman who had been staying tome time 
at the house of a friend, on going away called to him 
little Eddy, the four-year old son of the host, and 
asked him what he should’ bring him as a present. 
Edy, who had great respect for the cloth, thought 
it was his duty to suggest something of a religious 
nature; so he answered accordingly, ‘‘ I—I—I think 
I should like a Testament, and I know I should like 
& squirtgun!” 








often frightfully lacerated, and poor Leo has no- 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin ali parts of the world.) 





FUNERAL HONORS. 

There is one duty particularly incumbent on Ma- 
sons—that they pay proper respect to the dead, and 
give them funeral honors. These are never with- 
held, though the question of ‘* worthiness” might be 
interposed, and the propriety be asked of bestow- 
ing the same upon those who have shed honor 
upon the Order by character and usefulness, and 
those who have been merely nominally members, 
and, by paying their dues, done al) they know of 
their duties as Masons. This last class, we are com- 
pelled to admit, are very numerous—probably more 
numerous than those who are attentive and observ- 
ant, and do all that is required of them—and there- 
fore, when such pass away, it seems as if some dis- 
tinction should be made, as equal honors would not 
do full justice to the worthy. The worthy should 
receive more—perhaps no demonstration at all, with 
sincere grief in the heart, would express more than 
the dirge and pageant, thatare but formal bestowals 
ou that which is too often but an indifferent object, 
and quite unknown to half who make a hypocritical 
pretence of woe, and do not feel it. It often happens 
that one dies who may never have been into a Lodge 
from the time he took his degrees, but who maintains 
his affiliation by prompt payment of his dues when 
asked fr them, and the Lge is expected to go into 
sackcloth and ashes on account of a bereavement 
that no one in the Lodge feels; and some have the 
“cheek,” if we may so express it, when about to die, 
to ask for what they never paid to any brother who 
preceded them. It would seem churlish to withhold 
honors thus solicited, but they are meaningless and 
hollow, unless qualified by the spirit of affiliation and 
fraternal sympathy, and if withbolden it would aftord 
no just cause for complaint with any one who under- 
stands the case. It seems almost an insult to the 
memory of the good brother, grown old in Masonry, 
filling the highest offices for sixty years, and dying in 
saintlike fraition, buried by a mere bandful of his 
brothers, as was the case a fw years since in a neigh- 
boring city, to have unlimited honors heaped upon 
one who for years did not visit his Lodge, and the 
first intimation of his membership, to two-thirds, 
was contained in the notice announcing his death. 
The question therefore’ is, whether some distinction 
would not be proper as an act cf justice to the wot- 
thy, who, in receiving the same tribute as those who 
have been remiss if not criminal, do not get what be- 
longs to them, but only acheapened ovation. We 
repeat what we before hinted—that in these latter 
cases @ quiet and undemonstrative tribute might 
be the highest form of respect. 





KNIGHTS TEMPLAR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Encampment of the Kuights Templar, of New 
Hampshire, at Pigeon Hill, near Centre Harbor, on 
the banks of the beautiful Lake Winnipiseogee, was 
a perfect success, a8 far as numbers and a good, en- 
joyable time were concerned. A Concord (N. H.) 
correspondent of the Boston Journal gives the ful- 





Harris, Generalissimo, and Enoch Darling, Captain 
General. ‘ 


FORMATION OF THE GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 


The Grand Encampment of Knights Templar of 
the State of New Hampshire was formed at the Hall : 
of Blazing Star Lodge, in Concord, Jane 13, 1826. | 
Delegates were present from the three Commanderies | 
named above. The following officers were elected: 
M. E. Sir John Harris, of Hopkinton, Grand Mas- 
ter; M. E. Sir James F. Dana, of Hanover, Dep. 
Grand Master; ME. Sir Joseph W. White, of Ports- 
mouth, Gr. Generalissimo; M. E, Sir Timothy Ken- 
rick, of Lebanon, Gr. Capt. General; Em. Sir Jona- 
than Nye, of Claremont, Grand Prelate; Em. Sir 
Samuel Cushman, of Portsmouth, Gr. Sen. Warden; 
Em. Sir Harrison G. Harris, of Warner, Grand 
Janior Warden; Em. Sir Calvin Benton, of Leb 
Gr. Treasurer ; Em. Sir Taomas Hale, of Portsmouth, 
Gr. Recorder; Em, Sir Alpheus Baker, of Lebanon, 
Gr. Warder; Em. Sir Jacob Silver, of Hopkinton, 
Gr. Standard Bearer; Em. Sir Jacob Carter, of Han- 
over, Gr. Sword Bearer. 

The above record shows a list of the noble Sir 
Knights who, in the infancy of Templar Masonry in 
this State, took their places at the helm, and by their 
earnest labors as well as their pure life, shed lustre 
and honor upon the Order. Of the number, the only 
two now known to be living are Messrs. H. G Harris, 
of Warner, and Carter, of Concord. Hon. John 
Harris was a celebrated lawyer and an Associate 
Justice of the Superior Court. Mr. Dana was a pro- 
fessor in Dartmouth College, and a gentleman of 
learning, purity and influence. Mr. White, we be- 
lieve, was a merchant, as were also Messrs. Kenrick 
and Benton. Rev. Mr. Nye was an able clergyman. 
Messrs..Cushman and Hale were prominent lawyers. 
The former was a well-known politician. Mesers. 
Baker and Silver were active and respected business 
men. Mr. Harris is now living pleasantly at the old 
family homestead at Warner, and is a retired lawyer, 
but still takes deep interest in Masonic affairs. Mr. 
Carter, at the age of seventy-three, fllows his occu- 
pation of a watchmaker. He has been postmaster 
at Concord, and is a Christian gentleman of the old 
school, respected and esteemed of all who know him. 
For a number of years the Grand Encampment went 
forward quite prosperously. The “dark period” of 
Masonry then set in, and in 1836 the meetings of the 
Grand Encampment were suspended, and were not 
renewed for nearly a quarter of a century. This 
course became imperative, for two of the subordinate 
Encampments had ceased to operate. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 


In 1860, the old Commanderies having been renew- 
ed, and St. Paul’s having been established at Dover 
and the North Stir at Lancaster, it was deemed ad- 
visable to reorganize the Grand Encampment. In 
the meantime Trinity had been removed from Han- 
over to Manchester, and Mount Horeb from Hopkin- 
ton to Concord. The convention for the above object 
was held at Concord, June 12, 1860. The Genéral 
Grand Encampment of the United States, at its tri- 
ennial meeting held at Hartford, Conn., in Septem- 
ber, 1856, had voted that the word ‘‘ Commandery ” 
should be substituted for ‘‘ Encampment ” when ap- 
plied to State and subordinate bodies. At this con- 
vention the Grand Encampment was revived under 
the title of the Grand Commandery of Knights Tem- 
plar and the appendant Orders in the State of New 
Hampshire. The following ofticers were chosen: 

Sir Knight Daniel Balch, of Manchester, R. E. Gr. 
Commander. 





lowing interesting account of Templar Masonry in 


time: 

The Encampment of the New Hampshire Knights 
Templar, which commences at Centre Harbor to- 
morrow, will be the first general parade of that Or- 
der that has ever taken place in this State. In view 
of this event, a sketch of the introduction of Tem- 
plar Masonry into New Hampshire, and its subse- 
quent progress in this jurisdiction, cannot fail to be 
especially interesting at this time. The first Com- 
mandery in this State was Trinity, at Hanover. It 
was chartered in March, 1824, by the Most Eminent 
and Right Worshipful Henry Fowle, Deputy General 


the United States. John J. Loring was then Gen- 
eral Grand Recorder. The charter members of Trin- 
ity were Sir Knights James Freeman Dana, James 
Poole, Timothy Kenrick, Amos Bugbee, Ammi B. 
Young, Alpheus Baker, Geo. W. Culver, Henry 
Hutchinson and George E. Wales, who were residents 
of Hanover or its vicinity. These gentlemen were 
authorized and empowered to form, open and hold a 
Regular Council of Knights of the Ked Cross and an 
Encampment of the Knights Templar, and Kuights 
of Malta of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. The 
charter stipulated that Sir James F. Dana should be 
the first Grand Commander, Sir Timothy Kenrick 
the first Generalissimo, and Sir Alpheus Baker the 
first Captain General. The next organization was 
the De Witt Clinton Commandery at Portsmonth, 
which was chartered in January, 1826. The early 
records of the Encampment were destroyed by fire a 
few years since,and your correspondent has been 
unable to obtain its charter members. In May, 1826, 
Mount Horeb Commandery was instituted at Hop- 
kinton. Its charter members were John Harris, 
Nathan Davis, Jacob Silver, Daniel C. Gould, Enoch 
Darling, John P Gass, Harrison G. Harris, Richard 
Steele and Frederick Clarke, all residing in Hopkin- 
ton or vicinity. John, Harris was the firet Grand 





Commander, one of his brothers, Harrison Gray 





the Granite State. It is quite acceptable just at this | 


Grand Master of the General Grand Encampment of ! 


Sir Kuight Edward H. Rollins, of Concord, V. E. 
Dep. Gr. Commander. 

Sir Knight Albert R. Hatch, of Portsmouth, E. Gr. 
Generalissimo. 

Sir Knight Jared I. Williams, of Lancaster, E. Gr. 
Captain General. 

Sir Knight Thomas G. Salter, of Dover, E. Gr. 
Prelate. 

Sir Knight Josiah Stevens, Jr., of Concord, E. Ge. 
: Senior Warden. 

Sir Knight John 8. Kidder, of Manchester, E. Gr. 
Junior Warden. . 

Sir Knight Jubn Knowlton, of Portsmouth, E. Gr. 
: Treasurer. 
| gir Knight Horace Chase, of Hopkinton, E. Gr. 
Recorder. 

Sir Knight Richard N. Ross, of Dover, E. Gr. 
Standard Bearer. 

Sir Knight Henry O. Kent, of Lancaster, E. Gr. 
Sword Bearer. 

Sir Knight Thomas Snow, of Somersworth, E. Gr. 
Warder. : 

Sir Knight Lyman A. Walker, of Concord, E. Gr. 
Captain of the Guard. 

On the 22nd of August, 1860, the above-named offi- 
cers were installed by Sir Knight B. B. French, of 
Washington, M. E. Grand Master of the Grand En- 
campment of the United States, assisted by Sir 
Knights Winslow Lewis aud William Sutton, of 
Massachusetts. 

The subsequent history of the Grand Commandery 
is well known. It has been prosperous, and its future 
is very promising. Would that the first laborers in 
this field could see how, over persecution, abuse and 
malice, their Order has triumphed, and how truly 
and beautifully their bread cast long years ago upon 
the waters has returned again. There are now nine 
thriving Encampments in New Hampshire, and oth- 
ers are likely soon to follow. The four not mentioned 
above are Sullivan, of Claremont, Hugh De Payens, 
of Keene, St. George’s, of Nashua, and St. Bernard, 








of Littleton. 


INTFRESTING CORRESPON DENCE. 

By Bro. William James Hugan, M. P., No. 131, 
Masonic Author, Truro, England. 

In looking over a recent purchase of old Freema- 
sons’ Magazine, I carhe across the under-mentioned 
address in the number for January, 1795. Interest- 
ing as it was to me as a British Freemason, I feel sure 
it will possess still more interest to the American 
Craftsmen, who are readers of the Voice of Masonry, 
and I hasten, therefore, to present it to them with 
my fraternal compliments, ; 

Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in North America, 

to their Brother George Washington— Transmitted 

by Brother James Somerville, E. S R. BE. #, No. - 
212. 

Whilst the historian is describing the career of 
your glory, and the inhabitants of an extensive em- 

pire are made happy in your unexampled exertions; 

whilst some celebrate the hero so distinguished in 

liberating united America, and others the patriot 
who presides over her councils, a band of brothers, 
having always joined the acclamations of their 
countrymen, now testify their respect for those milder 
virtues which have ever graced the man. 

Taught by the precepts of our society, that all its 
members stand upon a level, we venture to assume 
this station, t6 approach yon with that.freedom which 
diminishes our diffidence without lessening our re- 
spect. Desirous to enlarge the boundaries of s cial 
happiness, and to vindicate the ceremonies of their 
Institution, this Grand Lodge bas published “A Book 
of Constitutions ” (and a copy for your acceptance 
accompanies this), which, by discovering the princi- 
ples that actuate, will speak the eulogy of the Suciety, 
though they fervently wish the conduct of its mem- 
bers may prove its higher commendation, e 

Convinced of his attachment to its cause, and read- 
iness to encourage its benevulent designs, they have 
taken the liberty to dedicate this work to one, the 
qualities of whose heart and the actions of whose lips 
have contributed to improve personal virtue, and ex- 
tend throughout the world the most endearing cor- 
dialities; and they humbly hope he will pardon this 
freedom, and accept the tribute of their esteem and 
homage. 

May the Supreme Architeet of the Universe protect 
and bless you, give you length of days and increase 
of felicity in this world, and then receive you to the 
harmonious and exalted society in. heaven. 

JOHN CUTLER, G. M. ‘ 

JOSIAH BARTLET, 8. G. W. 

MUNGO MACKAY, J. G. W. 
Boston, December 27, A. D. 5792. 





Answer to the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of Massachusetts. 

Flattering as it may be to the human mind, and 
truly honorable as it is, to receive from our fellow- 
citizens testimonies of approbation for exertions to 
promote the public welfare, it is not less pleasing to 
know that the milder virtues of the heart are highly 
respected by a society whose liberal principles are 
founded in the immutable laws of truth and justice. 

To enlarge the sphere of social happiness is worth 
the benevolent design of a Masonic Institution; and 
it is most fervently to be wished that the conduct of 
every member of the Fraternity, as well as those 
publications that discover the principles which actu- 
ate them, may tend to convince mankind that the 
grand object of Masonry is to promote the happiness 
of the human race. 

While I beg your acceptance of my thanks for the 
‘* Book of Constitutions” which you have sent me, 
and for the honor you have done me in the dedica- 
tion, permit me to assure you that I feel all those 
emotions of gratitude which your affectionate address 
and, cordial wishes are calculated to inspire; and I 
sincerely pray that the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse may bless you here, and receive you hereafter 
into his Immortal Temp'e. 

GEORGE WASHINGION. 

The Freemasons’ Magazine, January, 1795. 





A ROYAL PRINCESS FOUR CENTURIES AGO. 

From @ volume published not long since in London, 
entitled “* Domestic Memoirs of the Royal Family,” 
we make the following extract, describing the 
routine of life of a royal princess, four hundred years 
ago: 

The orders and rules of the Princess Cecile state 
that she is to rise at seven in the morning, when her 
chaplains are to say matins; and when she is ready 
she is to hear low mass in her chamber, after which 
“she taketh something to recreate nature,” and so 
geeth to the chapel to hear divine service, and two 
low masses; from thence to dinner, during which 
the princess is to have a lecture of holy matter, 
either “‘ Hilton on Contemplative and Active Life,” 
‘Bonaventure de Infancia,” “ Salvatoris Legenda 
Aurea,” “St. Maud,” or ‘St. Katherine of Sonys 
on the Revelations of St. Bridget.” After this she 
gives audience for an hour, tien sleeps a quarter of 
an hour, next prays till the first peal of eygn-song, 
and then drinks wine or ale at her pleasure; he: 
chaplain attends to say both even-songs, and after 
the last peal she goes to chapel, and hears ev. n- 
song by note, from thence to supper, when the ro- 
cites to her attendants the lecture she heard at din- 
ner. After supper she disposeth herself to be familiar 
with her gentlewomen, to the enjoyment of honest 
mirth. One hour before bed-time the princess takes 
a cup of wine, then goes to her closet, and takes 
leave of God for that night, and by eight o’clock is in 
bed. 
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(Written for The Flag & our Union.} 
BEYOND “DESOLATION.” 
No. VIII. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Progress of our beach work — A dreadful mystery— 
. “Murder? or Accident ?” “ Life? or Death?” 


Tue Garrick’s boat was already pushing off the 
beach, when ali hands were mustered the next morn- 
ing, and no one was sorry to get a rear view of her 
trotblesome commander, lessening gradually in the 
distance. He had kept everything and everybody in 
hot water since he landed, and as Bryant jocosely 
expressed it, “‘ he could be spared without a pang.” 

Martin had been left on the beach, but he wae not 


tion. I thought my mark loomed wonderfally large 
upon him, and stooping to examine It, found that the 
cuts forming my W had been extended by some 


| other knife, so as to make ita XX. This, as I well 


knew, was the mark of the Cape-Towners,.for their 
initial letter A was already used by Warner of the 
Adelaide, before they arrived. I was at no loss to 
divine who had been guilty of su mean a trick, for the 
hunter’s mark is, by common consent, held sacred by 
all men of any pretensions to honor, and there was 
no more deadly sin among us than to tamper with 
it, or in any way to appropriate the prize of another 
party. Hastening up my pace, I soon overtvok the 
dark man whom I had greeted on my upward 
march, and at once charged him with having altered 
my mark. He spoke but little English, but I was 
satistied that he understood me well enough, and 
that he was guilty. He at first denied having seen 





likely to have much authority or influence a 
the Daphne’s crew; and McDougal, now thoroughly 
roused to a sense of how much devolved upon him, 
had shaken off the incubus under which he had 
seemed to struggle for two days past, and took 
charge of matters with a stronger hand. There was 
no liquor on the island, save what little was locked 
up in the officers’ chests, and beld under strict con- 
trol, and the duties were now carried on with regu- 
larity and despatch. A good business was done by 
all for the time being; but as each party strove to 
outdo the others in the work of slaughter, nothing 
was spared, old or young. The haul of elephants 
grew less and less each day, and it soon came to be 
evident that this system of general massacre would, 
in a short time, make a desert of the north beach, 
and compel us to seek our prey in more distant 
haunts. This result would much retard our prog- 
ress and increase our labor, owing to the necessity of 
transporting the blubber a great distance over land. 

Before the end of “young bull season,” we had 
collected more than a cargo for the schooner, and 
had the greater part of it “ made off,” as the Green- 
landmen term the process of mincing and packing 
into casks. Scouts were kept on the shore, night 
and day, and the labor of all hands was incessant 
from day'ight until sundown, except when the gales 
were 80 furious as to make work impracticable. But 
even then, the men detailed as hunters must be on 
the alert, for this was the very time when the ani- 
mals seemed most inclined to seek the shore. 

But we were warmly housed, and liberally fed, and 
our evenings, after the day’s toil was over, were 
spent in pleasant recreation, or in visiting each 
other’s houses. McDougal and his daughter some- 
times made us a call ut the Nest, while many a 
delightful hour was spent by Dave and myself at 
Daphne Cottage, or at ‘The Wreck”; for Carrie 
still kept up her little boudoir in the brig’s cabin, 
and often passed the night on board with her father 
when the weather was fine. My shipmate was more 
and more faecinated at each successive interview 
with her, and circumspect as the girl was in her in- 
tercourse with us all, my close observation of the 
two satisfied me that the interest was mutual. 
There was always a slight flutter to be detected at 
his approach, a slight embarrassment on her part 
when conversing with him, a ripple, as it were, upon 
the calm surface of her habitual self-composure, 
which I could not fail to contrast with her pertectly 
free and unconstrained manner towards poor me. I 
was pleased at the discovery, both on my chum’s ac- 
count and my own; as it placed me on the very fvot- 
ing where I wished to stand, that of a sufficiently 
agreeable, but harmless old friend, of no particular 
importance, but feeling myself, to a certain = 
in the confidence of both parties. 

We had filled all the casks that we had then on 
hand, and rolled them near the water-side, in readi- 
ness for rafting, The weather was fine, and the 
Woodlark was expected down at the Point the next 
day to receive them on board, as well as a large 
quantity of blubber in ‘‘strings,” to be stowed in 
bulk. She would also land a further supply of 
empty casks and provisions, and make sail for Deso- 
lation, to report to “the Admiral,” and discharge 
Cargo. 

I had the first watch on the beach, Dave Bryant 
and I having arranged to divide the night between 
us, he relieving me at one v’clock, I saw him go on 
board the brig in the early part of the evening, in 
company with Fielding, and knowing that the cap- 
tain and Carrie were on board, I rather envied him 
the social pleasure which I knew he would enjoy 
so highly, while I, in pursuance of my duty, was 
tramping the h-sand on my long and lonely 
beat. The time wore slowly away, till I judged it to 
be nearly midnight, and 1 had killed but few ele- 
phants, for they were more scarce than usual, and 
my competitors from the other versels, whom I en- 
countered now and then in their rounds, had been 
no more fortunate than I. But on extending my 
walk further than before towards. the end of the 

Point, I came upon a fine bull, just crawling up the 


ing that one more cruise down as far as the Galley 
and back, would about use up my time. 

As I was again passing my recent prize, I stopped 
to look at him with much satisfaction, tor he was a 


amen of unusual size, and in very plump condi- 





any elephant, and afterwards declared that he had 
killed one there himself; though I knew there was 
no other one of that night’s killing within half a 
mile each way. 

A few hard words passed between us; he gave me 
the lie, and I retorted with a severe rap over his 
head with the pole of my lance. He appeared to 
consider it a losing game on his part, and went his 
way, muttering what I supposed to be threats of 
vengeance, in a foreign tongue unknown tome. I 
returned to my elephant, skinned «ff a patch of the 
hide, so as to obliterate his mark, and again scored 
my own in a fresh place. I was lucky enough to kill 
two more on my return route to The Nest, and was 
tired enough then not to mention the affair to Dave, 
who turned out to relieve me. I told him I had 
killed a very large elephant nearly abreast of ‘‘ The 
Galley,” and reserved the rest of the story for the 
next day. I remember his saying to me, as he took 
his pea-jacket from where it was hanging near the 
stove: 

“ Joe, I got wet through last night, and my jacket 
isn’t more than half dry now—suppose I put on 
yours?” 

** All right,” I answered, half asleep even then. 

My slumber was too sound for dreams. I had lit- 
tle idea how long I had been in my bunk, when I 
was rudely jerked up into a sitting posture by Field- 
ing, in a manner which sufficiently indicated that 
there was no time to waste in more gentle measures 


.to wake me. 


“The boat, Joe!” he cried. ‘Take the gang to 
the beach and launch the boat; quick, fur dear life! 
Pull up to the bight, board the Garrick, and tell 
Proctor to send his surgeon ashore. Down to the 
beach, boys, as fast as you can get on your jackets!” 

‘“ What’s the matter?” I asked, as my feet touched 
the fluor. 

* Look, man! Don’t stop to ask questions!’’ 

I did look, and one look was suflicient to paralyze 
me, for a moment, with horror. On the floor of the 
outer, or large apartment, lay the inanimate body of 
my dearly loved friend, Bryant; but whether al- 
ready dead, or only insensible, I knew not. A red 
rivulet running from under it across the floor, told 
@ feartul tale; while Fielding, Warner, and another 
of the Adelaide’s men, who had brought him in, 
were stripping the jacket from him—my jacket, sat- 
urated with his blood. Our own men, with pallid 
faces, and putting incoherent questions, were hurry- 
ing on their clothes to obey Fielding’s order. My 
heart stood still for a moment; then recovering my 
speech, ‘* My God! Dave!” I gasped; ‘* how did this 
happen?” 

** He can’t answer you, Joe,” said Warner. True 
enough; but I had forgotten this. ‘* Dun’t ask ques- 
tions, but go bring the surgeon, if you value his life.”’ 

* Off with you, boys, all of you, down to the 
beach!” said Fielding. ‘ Pick your men for a boat’s 
crew, Joe, and beara hand! Tell the doctor there’s 
a@ man bleeding to death from a wound in the side. 
He'll know what to bring.” 

It seemed to me that we were an hour in getting 
the boat ready to launch, though probably it was 
never done so quickly during the voyage as then. I 
spoke the names of the men whom I selected from 
the eager crowd of volunteers; they jumped in as 
the boat entered the roller, the rest, seizing her 
gunwales, pushed us through it, and the next mo- 
ment I was heaving desperately at the stroke oar 
with one hand, while with the other I guided the 
light boat through the darkness, with the sombre 
shadow of the sea-face of the glacier for a landmark. 

No words were spoken among the oarsmen, as they 
bent nobly to their work; and I, myself, was in no 
mood for talking, while the life of my dear friend 
was suspended, as it were, upon a hair. This was 
all we knew of the matter, for of course no one had 
the remotest idea how it had happened. I had no 
thought at the time that it was other than an acci- 
dental wound from his own lance or sheath-knife, 
but how inflicted, I could not even corjecture. 

From The Woodlark’s Nest to the anchorage in 
The Bight, was not less than three miles, but I do 
not think we consumed more than twenty minutes 
in making this distance. The English barque 
was easily distinguished in the darkness from the 
other vessels of the fleet, by her superiur size, and 
different rig; and we were soon shooting alongside, 
answering the hail pf the anchor-watch by the per- 
emptory order, for there was no time for ceremony. 

** Call your captain and the surgeon!” 

The order was instinctively obeyed to the letter, so 
that by the time I jumped in on the barque’s quar- 
ter-deck, the surgeon himself, half dressed, was 
waiting to know what was wanted. 

** Man bleeding to death from a wound in the side, 





unless something can be done very quick!” said I. 





“ Gunshot, incision, or punctured wound?” he de- 
manded, instantly. 

“T’vye told you all I know. He was insensible 
when found. He can’t tell us, and I did not wait to 
examine the wound.” 

“All right,” said he. 
ment.” 

He vanished below, passing Aleck Proctor on the 
stairs. 

“ Eh! Eh!” said that magnate, who had got an 
inkling of the matter. “Who is it that’s hurt? 
What vessel does he belong to?” 

“To the schooner Woodllark,” I replied. 

“And why don’t you Yankee vessels have doctors 
of your own?” 

* T’ve no time t» discuss that matter now,’ I said. 
** At present [ want yours,” 

**I don’t see why / should furnish a surgeon for 
the whole fleet.’’ 

* Present your bill to Captain Comstock.” 

At this moment the doctor reappeared, with a case 
of instruments, and such matters as he thought 
might be needed. ‘‘ Man the boat!” he hailed, as 
soon as he stepped his foot on deck. 

** Here, Doctor Churchill!” said Proctor, blaster- 
inguptohim. “ Jd like to be consulted when any- 
body is going out of my ship. You are under my 
orders, I believe.”’ 

** Bother your orders! Get out of my way, will 
you? I’m acting now under the orders of common 
humanity.” 

**The mam don’t belong to my ship, I suppose you 
know.”’ 

**No, I don’t know. No one but a brute would 
ask what ship he belonged to,” he continued, as he 
descended the man-ropes. ‘Out oars, boys! Pull 
ahead!”’ 

The same old stroke, long, strong and regular, car- 
ried us past the glacier, and down again to the Point, 
in even less time than we had taken to come up. 
Scores of strong arms were ready at the water-side 
to seize the boat and run her up, high anddry. We 
jamped out, and rushed up to the house, the doctor 
and myself keeping clu-e together. Fielding met us 
at the door. 

* Is he alive yet?” I inquired. 

** Yes,” was the reply; ‘and we have partly 
stopped the fluw of blood. But you are none too 
soon, doctor, and it is a load oft my mind to see you 
coming. We have done what we could, so far as we 
knew.” 

** You have done well,” said the surgeon, at the 
first glance. “If you have checked the bleeding at 
all, there is hope.” 

He made his way through the group to the side of 
the insensible man, who had been raised upon a rude 
table, and laid upon his side, so as to expose the 
wound to view. Warner, who seemed to have more 
presence of mind and instinctive knowledge of what 
to do in such cases, than any one else present, stood 
by his side, stanching the hemorrhage, which was 
not so violent as at first. He at once gave up his 
place to the surgeon, who had already thrown his 
coat into one of the bunks, and went promptly to 
work, at the same time directing me how to prepare 
some restorative which he had brought. McDougal 
stood a little in shadow, peering anxiously into the 
doctor’s face. But it was not until I turned away to 
do what I had been directed, that I became aware of 
another presence which completed the impressive 
character of the tableau. 

Seated in a corner of the room, with her wealth of 
beautifal hair flying loosely in the draft from the 
half-open door, the Highland bloom of her cheeks 
faded to the paleness of death, with lips parted, and 
head inclined forward to catch any sound that might 
fall from the surgeon’s lips, sat Carrie McDougal, 
suffering more keenly than any one in that group; 
though no one but myself, as 1 then thought, knew 
why. Her conduct might have been attributed by 
some of those present, to the natural sympathy of a 
sensitive female towards a suffering fellow-being; by 
others, perhaps, to mere womanly curiosity. I know 
that a thought flashed even through my mind, that 
her behaviour was, to say the least, strange; perhaps, 
that she was a little wanting in that delicate pride 
which impels a woman to keep her feelings a secret, 
even from the object of her affection, until certain 
that they are reciprocated. But I had no time then 
to analyze the thought, or to sit in judgment upon 
a matter where a woman’s heart was concerned. I 
handed the restorative to the doctor, who ordered 
the patient to be carried into the little room, and 
shut the door upon us all, but Fielding and Warner, 
who remained to assist him. He had thus far ex- 
pressed no opinion upon the case, and the time that 
we remained in suspense seemed an age to us. The 
girl did not speak to me, nor even recognize me by a 
look; and I pitied her, and respected her feelings too 
much tointrude. Her father took hia stand by her 
side, with folded arms, anxious and grave, but ex- 
changed no word with her. The hum of conversa- 
tion among the crowd outside upon the tussocks, was 
the only sound that broke the stillness. 

It was daybreak when the door opened, and the 
doctor came out. All eyes were directed to his 
countenance, which, however, was far from being a 
transparent one. He was a man of austere aspect, 
with more than half his face hidden by a beard, 
which might have excited the envy of a French 
sapeur. We waited a moment for him to speak, fear- 
ing to ask the question. The young girl was the first 
to break the silence. Her bloodless lips shaped the 
words: 

‘Life? or death?” 

As the doctor looked into the sweet, upturned 


“T'll be with you in a mo- 


face, all trace of sternness’ vanished from his own 
rough one. 

* Life! my dear young lady,” he answered, “ Life, 
by all means.” 

He spoke heartily, and in tones of great confidence, 

“ And this, I presume, is Miss McDougal, of whom 
I have heard, but whom I have wat, until now, had 
the pleasure of meeting.” 

But no answer, further than a grateful look, was 
returned. The bright head was bowed upon the fair 
hands, and the overcharged heart found relief, for 
the first time, in tears. I bastened to introduce 
Captain McDougal to the surgeon, and as they con- 
versed aside, Carrie touched me lightly on the arm. 

“Can I see you a moment outside—alone?” she 
asked. 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” I replied, a little 
coldly, I am afraid. 

We passed out and round the rear of the house, to 
a retired spot. 

“ He will need watching—nursing,” she said. ] 
must be with him—must go and come at any and all 
times. I want you to arrange it with Mr. Fielding 
that I have permission to do so.” 

** Bat would it be right?” I asked, with a shade of 
the thought which I before spoke of. 

“It would. It would be my right; and under the 
peculiar circumstances of our position here, I desire 
to claim it as such. I cannot say what I wish to say 
to Mr. Fielding, but I have always felt that I could 
trust Joe Gordon; that he would understand my 
heart rightly.” 

God forgive me! I am afraid I had failed to do so 
that very night. 

She held out her little hand, and on her finger 
sparkled a ring that I knew and recognized at once, 
as having belonged to Dave Bryant. 

*Do you understand me?” she asked, without 
raising her face. 

“TI do.” 

Daylight was breaking, in a double sense. But I 
had not known until now, that the words of love had 
been spoken. Probably the very evening before, 
while I was on duty. And the inclined plane of the 
Daphne’s deck had been the strange trysting-place of 
these two fond young hearts. I had only one other 
matter to clear up. 

* Are you doing right to make this engagement?” 
lasked. ‘“ Have you not duties to others besides to 
him?” 

She looked up now, and her eyes met mine boldly, 
even proudly. 

‘* My father knows all,”’ she sai:l. 

“ Forgive my doubts,” I faltered. “I ought to 
have known that he did. All shall be as you desire. 
it, and may Heaven spare Dave Bryant to us, fur he 
is worthy, even of you.” 





SYMPATHIES OF SOUND. 

It is owing to the sympathetic communication of 
vibrations, that persons with a clear and powerfal 
voice have been able to break a large tumbler glass, 
by singing close to its proper fundamental note. We 
have heard of a case where a person broke no fewer 
than twelve glasses in succession. The sympathy of 
vibrations, or tendefcy of one vibrating body to 
throw another into the very same state of vibration, 
shows itself remarkably in the case of the going of 
two clocks fixed to the same shelf or wall. It was 
-known near a century ago, that two clocks se: ago- 
ing on the same shelf, will affect each other. The 
pendulum of the one will stop that of the other; and 
the pendulum of the clock which is stopped, after a 
certain time, will resume its vibrations, and, in its 
turn, stop that of the other clock. These effects are 
clearly produced by the small vibrations communi- 
cated from the one pendulum to the other through 
the shelf, or rail, or plank, on which they both rest. 
It has also been found that two conflicting sounds 
produce silence, as two converging rays of light pro- 
duce darkness. 





BIRDS. 

Birds are the stanch friends of every man that 
raises fruit, grain or grass. They are the constita- 
tional check put upon depredating insects. Every 
cherry that a robin eats, he pays for at least five 
hundred times over, by countless and nameless in- 
jurious insects devoured, as part of his meat diet. 
Woodpeckers, larks, jays, sparrows, robins, and the 
whole tribe of thrushes, are indefatigable friends of 
the garden and the farm. They never boast of their 
services. They seem quite unconscious of their use- 
fulness, They make no demand upon the farmer, 
on the score of beauty, song or service. They per 
form their disinterested labor of abating the insect 
plague under all discouragements, and even when 
requited with abuse and persecution. ‘With these 
services, they also bring to us an amount of enjoy- 
ment in their songs, which no man of sensibility can 
enough appreciate; and which is not a whit less de- 
serving because they sell no tickets for their concert, 
and pass around no hat atter their performance. 





A- MISUYDERSTANDING.—A country apothecary, 
being oat for a day’s shooting, took his errand boy to 
carry his ganie-bag. Entering a field of turnips, the 
dog pointed, and the boy, overjoyed at the prospect 
of his master’s success, exclaimed : 

“ Lor’, master, there’s a covey; if you get near 

"em, wont you physic ’em?” 

“Physic them, you young rascal, what do you 

mean?” said the doctor. 





“‘ Why, kill ’em, to be sure,” replied the lad. 





slope, and was not long in letting out his life-blood, 
and putting our W in his hide with my butcber- 
knife. Seeing nothing more in that direction, I 
turned in my tracks, and soon after met and passed 
a little dark man, whom I reeognized as one of the 
crew of the Argyle, having seen him at work among 
her party. We exchanged a simple “ good-night ” 
in passing, and I went on a mile or more up the 
| beach, then turned and retraced my steps, calculat- 
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The World in Miniature. 


A HIDDEN GRIEF. 


What means, loved friend, that troubled face ? 
Say, why does sorrow's gloom replace 
The calm, the majesty, the grace, 

That I am wont therein to trace? 

Dost thou some fleeting object trace, 
That, as thou nearest, flies apace ? 

Or hast thou gamed with tres, déuce, ace 
Or put the pot upon a race? 

Explain that sorrowful grimace L- 

Why knitted brows thus interlace— 
Why gazest vaguely into space? 
Friendship—in sympathy audace— 

Bids thee explain the latter case 

That thus thy spirits can abase! 

“I've burst the button off my brace!"" 





















































































The Chicago Sorosis quarrelled soon after its first 
R organization. One branch of it has just got into 
court. lt secured the establishment of a restaurant, 
where the members took their dinners and teas. It 
P came to be the practice to give and take credit, the 
keeper being a woman with a small property. Some 
of them incurred heavy bills, and when the keeper 
hinted at pay, they took umbrage and their depar- 
ture. The restaurant is closed, and the woman, now 
poor, is vainly trying to recover her debts. 


A young man went in bathing at Lotbiniere, prov- 
ince of Quebec, placing his clothes upon what he 
supposed was a stone. It turned out to be a seal 
basking in the sun, which was thus disturbed, and 
made for the water with the young man’s clothing. 


Chatting at Wiesbaden about the young fellow 
who was to become his son-in-law, the old man 
praised him very highly. “I don’t know that he 
has but one fault, He does not know how to play.” 
* Do you call that a fault? It seems to be a virtue.” 
“Ah, well! he does not know how to play, but he 
plays just the same!” 


Workmen, digging for the foundation of a pro- 
jected building, near Burlington, New Jersey, have 
come upon a very interesting bed of fossils, including 
a grinder tooth of a mastodon, fourteen inches in 
circumference, four inches in breadth, and weighing 
two pounds, a bone eight feet long aud eight inches 
in diameter, the tooth of a shark, the rib of a whale 
and the snout of a sword fish. These bones were 
white on. being taken from the ground, but soon 
turned black, and became so brittle as to break when 
handled. Farther discoveries are expected to be 
made. , 


An enterprising colored man of Trenton, N.J., 
devised a petition addressed to the Common Council 
of that city, asking for an enlargement of the school- 
house for colored children. It occurred to him that 
the signature of certain Radical white folks might 
be serviceable, and applied for, and vubtained, the 
names of a large number. - The petition commences: 
“ We, the parents of colored children!” 


per a ee See 


An old French countess, of the most exquisite 
politeness, was about to breathe her last, when she 
received a call from an acquaintance ignorant of her 
mortal illness. The auswer sent down from the 
chamber of the departing sufferer, was memorably 
unique: ‘The Countess de Rouen sends her compli- 
ments to Madame de Calais, but begs to be excused, 
as she ie engaged in dying.” ; 

The Pall Mall. Gazette adds up the winnings ot 
Blue Gown, whose proposed sale at £6000 we lately 
noticed. As a two-year-old he won tour races, with 
£1465 stakes in the aggregate. At three years of 
age he won nine races, including the Derby for 1868, 
and brought to his owner in stakes £10,040. Thus 
far this year he has won five races and £1057, mak- 
ing the pretty aggregate of £12.562, to which add the 
sum of £6000, tur which he is to be sold, and his 
owner will have realized £18,562, or very nearly 
$100,000, from this one horse. 


One of the Newport hotels has a head waiter who 
boasts that he receives one hundred dollars a day in 
fees trom guests. He gives them good seats at the 
tables, and makes sure that a waiter looks after their 
wants. The guests who are not up to the game, and 
foolizshly supposé that they pay for all these atten- 
tions at the clerk’s office, are obliged to follow the 
old custom of supplementing their dinners with 
lunches at the restaurants. 
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Marriages. 


A. oe this city, Mr. Augustus P. Foster and Miss Lizzie 


be Rev. Mr. wrist. Mr. William Fleming and Miss 
Kittie M. Brew 
By Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. William B. Gove and Miss 
aura M. Coburn. 
“td, Dorchester, Mr. Herbert 8. Cole and Miss Zilphia E. 
at Xeponset, Mr. Augustus M. Bicknell and Miss Helen 

















Revere House, and Shoddy went for them. 


Buch im Fittle. 


Chandler is making a fool of himself in Europe. 


AGENTS WANTED fcr 


je Chopper. The be nest sie in the mar- original engravi ngs, and formin 


ket, iy ry tion. price ever offere 


Three English lords have been stopping at the address D. A. NE 


Yor Cut of Machine, term’, etc., 
‘ON & Co., 38 Cortlanut St., N. ey 





Dorchester took good care « itself before uniting 
with Boston. 


tlement. So can we. 


several persons contented for lire. 
Amsterdam will have to pay 27,000.000 guilders for 
her canal to the Nort: Sea. 
Red Dog is the latest deserted town in California. 
It hasn’t even the bark of a dog. 
The sand in Sacramento River has been assayed, 
and found to be worth $8 per ton. 
The Viceroy of Egypt considers the ruler of Tur- 
key rather in-Sultan. 
A rich old fellow in Berlin, just dead, has left a 
million thalers to his cook. 
Chicago River beats Cologne water or city. It has 
1607 distinct smells. 
Boston’s rate of taxation this year, will be $13.70 
on a thousand. 
A welcome rain was that on the 15th and 16th of 
August. 
Carlotta Patti drives a pair of Arabian ponies at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
Beauregard is flirting vigorously at White Sulphur 
Springs. 
Chicago has a white hearse, and the prospect of 
riding in it renders dissolution pleasant, 
The trees in New York are already shedding their 
leaves. 
Boys fish from the piers in Chicago, and catch 
spotted snakes, ten feet long. 
The capital of Boston banks amounts to $46.000 000, 
Gen. Thomas, the best and purest of our military 
generals, is in Alaska. 
Mr. Peabody’s likeness and biography in Ballou’s, 
for September, is much sought after. 
A Washington alderman is a waiter at a Saratoga 
hotel. 
Chicago managers say the marriages draw better 
than the theatres. 
An Iowa lady has died of fright at the eclipse. It 
was total for her. 
A Georgia boy puzzles the doctors by breathing 
only four times a minute. 
The English blondes made $70.000 in New York. 
The Countess of New Jersey lately guve a break- 
fast at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Tailor’s revenge—giving a customer fits, 
“Why should we celebrate Washington’s birth- 
day more than mine?” asked a teacher. “ Because 
he never told a lie!” shouted a little boy. 
It is said that not less than ninety-five Protestant 
churches are to be erected in the Island of Madagas- 
car this year. 
There is an editor in New Jersey, who, in addition 
to his editorial labors, runs a bank, an insurance 
office and a grave yard. 














Rade children prevail at the Saratoga hotels. 
Watch /Jree to every Agent! Business new. 
WPePeP Adiress C. 8. M. Cu., Biddeford, Me. 3ui-37 


ss PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 

ADE entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 

plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 

etc. ; tree from vanger; a — can work them. Sent free 

with instructions for $1. 
Address 





WALTER HOLT, 
102 Nassau St., New York. 


O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 

. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for the past three years, now offer it to the public 
asa Fine ma Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, os that grown 
und-r glass, Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. it forms very 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, ‘and can only be had ‘Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 


338—3m 











Recipe, $1. Address 
W.T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 
Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3m. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGEs of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 


for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firry CENTS @ a 
*,* Sold by all ewsdealers, or sent one year by the 
ablishers upon receipt of $1 50, or seven copies for 
9 00; 13 copies, $1500. A spegimen sent upon re- 
ceipt ‘of 10 cents. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT 
3m. D, 

















England says that she can wait the Alabama set- ofthe es brilliant and delicate shades. These Inks flow 
spond--nce. 
Boston is valued at $493 573,700; enough to make | {" Coloring Photographs or 
Send a for circular 


COLD INK. 


Violet and Fancy Colored Inks. Over one dozen 


pen, and are unequalled in private corre- 
ey can be used as paint with a brush, and 
ietures are unrivalled. 
Great inducements to Agents. 


OBERTS & ‘Co., P. O. Box 3986, New York. 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 


Having obtained an extensive and wide-spread sale for 
our ** CENTURY ” brand of Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco 
we desire to announce that we shall not pack daily $100 
in the small tin foil papers after this date, July lst, 1369, 
its merits being so favorably recognized that this induce- 
ment is no longer necessary. To avoid ee ag ee 
however, we would add that ah shall continue v3 ack 
orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes in our ** 

B” and * EUREKA” brandsof Smvking TAaees, 
The * YACHT CLUB” is devoid of saat soe and 
cannot injure the health, and is e 
to peuple of sedentary occu ations or nervous constitu- 
tions. The trade are invited to send for circulars. 

P. LORILLARD, New York. 


HE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN is the best and 

cheapest. Contains the latest im i oo Vox 
Humana and Vox Jubilante. J. ESTEY & Co., Sule 
Manufacturers, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


0S- ALL SUFFERERS 7 


From -Pulmonary Diseases, Nervous Debility, Female 
Weaknesses, or Chronic Disorders cf any na- 
ture, and all whose Vital Forces are de- 
pressed, rendering necessary @ 


NERVOUS TONIC AND INVIGORATOR, 
are earnestly recommended to use 


WINCHESTER’S 


HY POPHOSPHITES, 


THE SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPTION! 


Nervous and General Debilit . Brencaite, Asth- 
ma, Neuralgia, Paralysis, asti ng ~~ 
Loss of Btrenar> Flesh and Appztite, D 
pepsia and Indigestion, orice oO 
he Blood, F«male Complaints, 
Chronic Diarrhoea, Maladies 
of Chiidren, ete., ete. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every citv, town 
and village throughout the States and Canadas. Prices: 
$1 and K per bottle. Three large, or Six small, $5. 
Cireulars, Information and Advice Free. 


J. WINCHESTER & Co., Proprictors, 
36 John Street, New York. 


$9 A Day forall. Address A. J. FULLAM,N.Y. _ 


ES SShtNcer thet pays. For particulars, address 
SVvENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


(y£0. P Rowetr § ()' 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY. 


The firm, whose letter we give below, gave usin 1867 
what was then the largest contract we had ever received 
fur our “Lists oF 100 LocaL NEwspapers.”’ The fact 
that they this year renew the order and increase the 
amount,is the best argument we can give that these 
** Lists *’ are good advertising mediums. 


LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Axes, Shovels, Saws, ete., 
No. 118 WATER STREET, 
PitrsBorG, PA., Dec. 3, 1868. 
Messrs. Geo. P. ROWELL & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—One yeareago with much hesitation we 
gave you an advertisement ‘for one of your Lists of One 
Hundred local papers; a very short time thereafter we 
unhesitatingly added two more Lists of One Hundred 























pa 

Buta a short time ela co samt before we were inquired of on 
every side for **Colburn’s Patent Red Jacket Axe,’ 
proving tous that your plan of Lists had reached the 
very parties to whom we wanted to introduce the new 
patent Axe. 

The year having now nearly gone by, we cannot but 
believe your system of advertising by “ ists of Local Pa- 
pers *’ is just the kind of advertising we want, and we to- 
day forward 
One Hundre pape rs, making the number now altogether 
four (4) Lists of One Hundred (local) papers. 

The more we talk with newspaper agents and editors‘ 
agents the more satisfied we are that the arrangement 
we have made with you is preferable to any we have 
ever heard of. The merit of the Axe itself has, of course, 
something to do with the great demand for it, but we are 
satisfied that by your system of advertising ‘by * Lixts** 
we have accomplished in one year be oe would have 
ordinarily taken us five years to accom 


ish. 
Respecttully, IPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL. 


SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR, 


Which contains—A List of over One Thousand Newspa- 
pers (the best advertising Medium), and price cards show- 
ing atvertising rates, and much valuable information on 
the subject of advertising, free for 3 cent stamp. 
Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
Advertising Agents, 


AQ PrxRouNY. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
Women: oF NEW YORE, 
OR THE 
“ UNDER-WORLD”™ OF THE GREAT CITY. 
The most startling revelation of modern times. New 


York society unmasked. ‘The Aristocracy."" “ Women 
of Pleasure,’ “ Married women,” and al “classes thor- 








oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price. $3.00. Address 
at once, ‘the New York Bouk Co., 145 Nassau oe mw 
— 1st 





the copyright is secured according 
single copies, by mail, peizeos i for none cents each, 
or siz copies, post-p 


se an order still adding one more List of No. 32. —BRicut 







BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the followi 


ng Leta 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with 1 


the cheapest books My 
o the public. Every one of t — 
works was written expressly for this establishment, an 
tolaw. Wewill 


for one do: 


THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant einer GoLD 
Fiend, by Francis A. Darivage.—Tuz Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.— Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herm,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyrntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLack.ock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OuTcastT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Ovympia,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tng LicHtT-KBEPER'S 
pees, ‘can rF. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
Jo illiams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,DY 
 Arartnnkaes Murray. Wy CaBin Boy, by Lieut, spear: 
THE ae Riper, by Harry Harewood d Leech — PoP- 
_—_ REACH, by M. 'T. Caldor.—THR GipsEY Guibas: Oy 
. H. Robinson.—Tuk CounciL oF TWELVE, by John 
B. *Wittiams M. D.—THE pe ge See. Wi. Wobh vanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora pt men at nson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENI by Tents A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE AniP. 3 Captain Charies E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 


OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orrua § HU8- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—OnE-EYEeD JAKE, b: = beer ag 
iJ 


Keeler Olmstead.—KINAR’s CURSE, yore 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, b rae Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Kosa.' , by 
Dr. J. 7 Robinson.—THE dircaw.byl Lieutenant urray. 
—THE MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D. 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL by Sylvanus Cobb. t.—Tae 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,D 8: vanus Cobb, Jt.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PaurER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S Raymond.—THE O 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr:—TH& SECRET,by Clara Augus' 
ILD WILL, b. Mrs, C. F. Gerry .— SEARLE TER fitag 
by Maurice Si ye nee Go >ooMy = Coie OF aes 
ence.—fHE DERATH-TovC Malcolm J. Errym. 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIO, b rancis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence. —VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francie A. Duri- 
vage.—THER ACTRESS,by One of the Profession. —THE GIP- 
— DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray. x bg tren 
Malcolm J. Errym.—REeppatu.by ii 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage. —ApaM ave 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs . G. F. Ge erry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1eiPorr: by Matthew 8. 
inton.—Siz RaSHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTi. by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE Ska, by Ned Buntline.—Tne SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—T'HE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray. —THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.— WHitE tong by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ne Bantline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADK, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE plovweals oF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SKA LARK, 4 Lieutenant Murray.— THE Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.-THE HEART'S SECKET. by 
Lieutenant Murray —DISINHERITED, by Dr. J.H_ Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO Wave, by Hl Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— Tne 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b enry P. Cheever. ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
. Robinson.—THE UNnxxown, by Dr. J. H Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
AsuTon, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tne RUSSIAN GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—LiFfx FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER. by Ned Buntine, 
—THE LADY inoaan by Prof, J. H. ingress robe 1x5 ‘TEX- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins -n.- Tae BiGae years 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne CountEss, Syl venus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Liew Mu 
HoH Capt, by Francis A. Durivage.—THEe ARMOK: oF 
KE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1HE GIrskY's REVENGE, by 
Edwin 8. Scudder, 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
yenera’ title. A new story is issued cach pm Soe uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles 

No. 1.—THe GOLDEN EaGug, by Splvennes Cobb. Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE RovER, by Dr J binson 

No. 3.—THE BRAVo'S SECRET, by sVivedes Cobb, “Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M.A, Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THeE BoRvER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THe Woop WitTcH, by ep > ae Jr. 

No. * .— BEN BAMEDe Ds Sylvanus Cobb, 


° 


No. 11.—THe YounG PIONEER, by James F. "rite. 

No. 12.—THEe DuCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. . 
No. 13.—THE WEST PoINT CapET, by og Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8S. Goodwin. 


No. 15.—F1Tz-HEexn, by F. Clinton arrington. 

No, 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline.. 

No, 17.—THe Kine's TALISMAN, by 8 Ivanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, mf Mrs. Caroline Ome.’ 

No. 19.—THE GOLD RospBxxs, b y H. E. Bennet 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THe TURKISH SLAVE, . ro nage Murray. 
No, 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR, $y George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Ma rgaret B 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles < Cuttertield; 

No. 26. —THE. FENIANS, by J. pike Naee tans 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPRCTRES. by Harr: 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. ‘Bushaell. 
No, 29.—JESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No, 30.—ScYk0s THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 

No, 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

LOouD, by Willtam H. Bushnell. 

on 33.—Tue FATAL CasKer, by Francis A. Durivage. 
0. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE Sea, by Lieutenant Murray. 
Ne: 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by argaret Blount. 

No. 36.—Rep Goup, by Miss Camilla Willian, 

No. 31.—Viroqua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H, Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON’ sGHOST, a Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER. by 8 Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8. Scudder 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by William ii. ushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough y 
No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN’ SLAVE, by Lieut. t. Marray. 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Mu 

No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hal e.- 
No.49.—THE FoOUNDLING, s by Perley Ferhes. 
No.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M Katee 

No. 51.—CoxkRinneg, by Frederick Hunte 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by ress Cobb, Jr. 
No. 7 A pd WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGeER, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 4 —THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A Dene age. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.~THt WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WHITE mo, oF William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—Rep Hanp, b . Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—Tug Youne Fi ISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirs, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FATE, by Arthur L. Mesery e. 
No. 65.—THe BRIDE oF PAnRiS, by Franeis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE Hkko OF TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67. —THE DWARF FIEND, by E. K. Darned). 

No. 68.—HACK, THE TRAILER, by Wm erecta: 

No, $9. —In PeRIL, by F rederick Hardm 

ag 70.—THE RoMAN Banpit, b Charles ¢ a. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HAUNTED, by Mrs. M. A. Denicon. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent b ant post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Ad 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisuens, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 









































ra Ca anton, Mr: Benjamin Drake and Miss Annie E. 
ns. 
antionmnieteeiaane 
Denths. 
In this city, Mrs. Ellen M. Ward, 38; Mrs. Lucy F. 
Holden; Mrs. Josie Hart; Mrs. Lizzie I. Green, 28; Mrs. 
Lucinda 8. Jenney, 73. 
At Charlcstown, Mr. Charles Jameson, 29. 
At Chelsea, Mr. Daniel J. Carruth, 48. 
At Lowell, Deacon Joseph Tapley, 16. 
At Auburndale. Mrs. Eliza Furber, 90. , i 
At Braintree, Mrs. Rebecca M. Arnold, 90. 
At Mitton, Miss Abbie C. Vose, 28 4 ‘ 
pat come Norridgewock, Me., Jal uly 30, Deacon James C. dd 
a Liverpool, Eng., Mrs. Mary Ann Hubbard, of Bos- ’ Boston, Mass. | You: rk. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








.4 BLIND MAN’S FIRESIDE. 


Talk to me, O ye eloquent flames, 
Gossips and comrades fine! 

Nobody knows me, poor and blind, 
That sit in your merry shine. 

Nobody knows me but my dog; 
A friend I've never seen, 

But that comes to my call, and loves me 
For the sympathies between. 


‘Tis pleasant to hear in the cold, dark night, 

Mounting higher and higher, 
The crackling, chattering, sputtering, spattering 

Flames in the wintry fire. 

Half asleep in the corner, 
I hear you prattle and snap, 

And talk to me and Tiny, 
That dozes in my lap. 


You laugh with the merriest laughter; 
You dance, you jest, you sing, 
And suggest in the wintry midnight 
The joys of the coming spring. 
Not even the lark on the fringe of the cloud, 
Nor the thrash on the hawthorn bough, 
Singeth a song more pleasant to hear 
Than the song you're singing now. 


Your voices are all of gladness: 
Ever they seem to say, 
After the evening—murning ! 
After the night—the day! 
After this mortal blindness, 
A heavenly vision clear, 
The soul can sce when the eyes are dark; 
Awake! let the light appear! 





Our Young folks’ Department, 


PL LL LLNS 
SAAPAARAA ODS 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NELLIE’S NEW MAMMA. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD, 


ELLIE MORRISON, Nel- 
lie Morrison, where are 
you?” 

*I’m coming,” said a 
sad little vuice from the 
garden. 

“Where in the world 
have you been all the 
morning?” 

“Only out in the pas- 
ture, ma'am.” 

* Ouly out in the pas- 
ture — you’re always out 
there, or somewhere else 
you hadn’t ought to be. 
Why don’t you etay in 
the house, so I can have 
you when I want you? 
There—hem that towel; 
and don’t let me catch 

you out doors again to-slay.” 

Poor little Nellie! -how I pitied her. I then and 
there made up my mind to coax Mrs. White to let 
Nellie go with me in the afternoon out in the woods. 
The poor child’s mother died years ago, when Nellie 
was a wee thing; and her father she had not seen for 
three years. These things Nellie had told me the 
evening befure, while Mrs. White was down to the 
store, purchasing necessaries for the household. 
Pretty svon I went down stairs, and sauntered care- 
lessly through the room where the old lady and 
young gir) sat, both busily engaged in sewing. 

“Don’t you find it lonesome here, Miss Manners?” 

**Ono, not much. You know | came because of 
the quiet and health of the place.” 

“D» you think you will like boarding here all 
summer? I’m afraid we are’ too plain here to suit 
you—though I shall try hard to make it pleasant. 
Your room is pleasant, don’t you think so?” 

“ Yea, very. But I get rather tired writing all the 
morning, aud afternoons 1 mean to ramble in the 
woods. I suppose the woods are not very far?” 

“ Just beyond the pasture there—look out the win- 
dow; you can just see the tops of the trees beyond 
that hill to the left.” 

“O, I dare say I shall be very happy here this 
summer, only now and then you will allow this little 
girl to accompany me as guide. I supposeshe knuws 
all around?” 

“She may go with you any time. Then there’s 
the beach only a few miles away; you must go there 
while you are with us. We will barness up some- 
time and take you; for it’s too far to walk.” 

“Thank you. Yuu are very kind, and I shall be 
delighted to go.” 

Little Nellie scarcely breathed during this dia- 
logue. Once or twice she looked up, her tace radiant 
with smiles. She seemed instinctively to feel me her 
friend. 

After the work was all done up after dinner, I ven- 
tured down stairs again; this time with sucque and 
hat on, ready for my jaunt. 

Mrs. White looked quickly up. ‘So you are going 
to run off, are you, Miss Manners?” 

“Yes’m. Can Nellie go a little while?” 

**] suppose 80. Nellie has been 80 lazy to-day she 
do.u’t deserve to go.” 

“O, please let me go, and to-morrow I'll be real 
smart.” 

**T should think the world was coming to an end, 
it you was smart. But go’long; and mind how you 
behave.” ’ 

: i Nellie needed no second bidding. She was skip- 











ping along, so happy to be free. After a while she 
got hold of my hand, and kept looking up in my face 
as though she would tell me something. 

“ What is it, child?” 

*O Mies Manners, I was wishing you could stay 
here always.” 

“Why, Nellie! what a wish! Don’t you know I 
must go back to the city in the fall, and work very 
bard all winter?”’ 

“Then I wish the summer would never rend.” 

“Why do you so earnestly wish me to stay here, 
Nellie?” 

* O, because marm is not se cross to me when any 
one is here. She never lets me go anywhere; and 
she’s always scolding. O dear, if 1 could only die!” 

As she said this she burst into tears; and although 
it might be wrong, yet I could not help asking her 
the questions I did. 

** Nellie, you said your father was in the army, 
and you bad not seen him for a long time. Wont 
you tell me where he was when you heard last from 
bim?” 

** Papa was in. the hospital at Washington, sick, 
and could not write himself. We have uot heard 
since; and marm says he’s dead.” 

* Did he leave you here with this Mrs. White?” 

‘* Yes. Papa boarded here with me befure the 
war, and she used to be real good tome then. And I 
always went to school until last fall; but marm says 
she has no money irom papa now, so I shall go to 
schoul no longer.” 

** What was your father’s first name?” 

* Berjamin.” 

“Is it possible!” I exclaimed. For suddenly it 
flashed upon me, this girl was the image of a soldier 
1 had nursed in the bhuspital at Washington. It was 
—it must be, Berjamin Morrison’s child. 

“Tell me quickly, Nellie,” 1 excitedly exclaimed, 
‘was your father tall, and dark, and handsome?” 

‘Why, Miss Manners, that is just exactly the way 
he is.”” 

* Then it certainly is so,” I said, thinking aloud. 

“ Why, did you ever see my papa?” 

** Yes, child, I feel almost sure it was your father 
I knew in Washington. Latif it was he, then you 
will see him before many months, | am sure.’’ 

*¢ Then he is not dead, but coming home?” 

She clapped her bands in delight, and danced 
around as though the jvy had suddenly made her 
demented. I had gathered up my flowers, and was 
preparing to go round the otber side of the woods, 
when a slight scream from Ncilie brought me to her 
side. In turning round, she bad not noticed quite a 
little hollow, and had steppe. backward and turned 
her foot. She almost faiuted with the pain; but 
trom a trickling stream near by I scooped some wa- 
ter and bathed her face, and then led her to the 
stream and bathed her ankle. Dear little Nellie! 
After the first exclamation, she never uttered a 
moan; although 1 knew it was very painful. After 
a@ while I asked her If she felt able to walk. She im- 
mediately attempted it, but sank back on the ground 
with a cry. 

**O Miss Manners, how shall 1 ever get home?” 

** Will you be afraid to stay here while I go for 
help?” 

* No, indeed; but I am so sorry to trouble you 80; 
and we had not got half the flowers we wanted, 
either.” 

* Never mind, dear; some other time we will come 
again.” 

She impulsively threw her arms about my neck, 
and whispered, ‘*O how good you are to Nellie, 
whom nobody cares for.’” 

** Nonsense, child. There, now keep quiet, and I 
will not be long gone.” 

1 reached the nearest house in less than half an 
hour, and told the people ot Neilie’s accident. 

** 1s it Captain Morrison’s daughter, that lives over 
to Widow White's?” 

** Yes’m, little Nellie Morrison.” 

“La sakes! The captain hasn’t been gone tive 
minutes; be called on his way to the widow’s, to ask 
how they all did; and | twolu him, tor all 1 knew, 
they’s all well enough.” 

* Do you mieau tu say that Nellic’s father has come 
home?” 

** Yes, miss; didn’t you understand? He’s e’en- 
most crazy to see that girl of his’n.” 

“ Well, I have leit her tuo long already. You said 
you bad a team you could take her home in, didn’t 
you?” 

* Yes, miss; we have just come from the village, 
and haven’t unbarnessed yet. Jump in, wo’ll take 
you along.” 

I got in, trembling, both with anxiety for Nellie, 
and with juy fur her sake, that deliverance from her 
thralduw was near at hand. The way was quickly 
got over, and we looked tur Nellie where we had left 
her, but she was not there. I was beginning to feel 
alarmed lest something bad happened to her in my 
absence, when I heard voices a little distance off. 
We quickly went around tbe knoll, and there was 
Nellie talking with a tall, dark, handsome man. He 
left her tor a moment to thank the old farmer that 
had come for her, then telling him bis own horse was 
ciose by, he bade bim good day. 

* Papa, this is Miss Manners.” 

He held out his band. 1 would have vanished if 
it were possible; and my eyes wouki not ldok into 
his, as he said: 

“Lucy, words need nut tell you my happiness at 
meeting 80 unexpectedly. Are you not glad to see 
me?” 

Neliie saved me the Gubidinntineis of answering, 





by saying: 


“ Why, papal of course she is glad; how could any 
one help being glad? She says she knew you In 
Washington, papa.” 

I teit the blood in my face that he should know 
I had talked of him, but I tried to hide my feelings 
by saying: 

**I certainly am glad, Captain Morrison, to see you 
well, after such a sickness as you had.” 

His face grew sad; he dropped my hand. 

* Lucy—Miss Mauners, forgive me if I have been 
too presum ptuons, but I never can forget the exquis- 
its happiness of those convalescent days at Washing- 
ton. Amidall the danger 1 have been through since, 
1 have been cheered by the hope of meeting yoa. 
And when in prison, shut out from the blessed light 
ot heaven, my thoughts went out to you; and your 
face, and my little daughter, kept me from despair.” 

I clasped both his hands—such words trom the 
returned soldier were more than | could bear; and 
tears found their way to my eyes. 

‘*Forgive me, Benjamin. I, too, have remem- 
bered.” 

* God bless you, dear Lucy.” 

** Papa, why does Miss Manners cry?” 

“Shall I tell her, Lacy?” 

I assented. He took my hand and led me to where 
the child sat, 

** Nellie, do you love this lady?” 

** Yes, papa, dearly.”’ 

**Then would yuu like to havo her for your mam- 
ma?’ 

**O Miss Manners, will you indeed be}jmy mamma?” 

I bent and kissed the child, and gave her the de- 
sired reply. 


‘And so to-day is the anniversary of that. Five 
yeurs—and yet it seems but yesterday.” 

“What! soliloquizing, Lucy? Ah yes. Five 
years of 80 much happiness dves not often fall to the 
lut of mortals. Come here, daughter. Did you 
kuow it is also your birthday to-day?” 

* Yes, papa. lam fiiteen years old; quite a young 
lady. Now a kiss from you both; for 1 must havea 
stroll in the wooda this morning, and get sume May- 
flowers. Don’t you remember those we gathered 
that day, mother, dear?” 

** Yes, dear. But wait a moment, and we both 
will go witu you.” 





THE KINGDOM OF SENJERO. 


To the southeast of I’narea lies the powerful king- 
dom of Senjero, which formerly consisted of sixteen 
provinces, but is now, it appears, dependent on 
Enarea, as Abba Begibo, in conjunction with Linmu 
and Jimma, is said to have invaded it and made it 
| tributary. A slave at Senjero, with whom 1 became 
acquainted at Ankober, gave me the following in- 
formation respecting this unknown country. The 
capital of Serjero, which standa upon 4 bill, is called 
Anger. The name of the king of the country is 
Amo, and he is a great friend to his soldiers, but not 
to the poor people. The succession to the throne is 
hereditary, and not dependent on the flight of a vul- 
ture or @ bee, as, according to the repurt of a priest 
of Gurague, I had been led to imagine. It wasa 
custom in Senjero, after the death of a king, he said, 
for the chief men of the kingdom to assemble outside 
the building, in an open field, and wait till a valture 
or an insect settled on one of the assewbly; and he 
to whom this happened was unanimuusly elected 
king. As the African races attach great importance 
to birds and their cries, such a custom would have 
been witbin the limits of possibility. The people of 
Senjero bave to fight on all sides, with Woiamo, 
Enarea, Goma, and with the Gallas. The river 
Kibbe is said to mark the boundary, and to be even 
larger than the Hawash. The natives do not eat the 
flesh of guats apd tuwls; tor, like the Gallas and 
other South African tribes, they look upon the latter 
as a species of the vulture tribe. Traders from 
Gurague repair to Sevjero, and during their stay are 
allowed “ dirgo,” or daily rations from the king, just 
as is the custom at Sioa. Tue population is said to 
have been Cobristian, bat to have relapsed into 
heathenism. Sunday is a day of rest, and they keep 
the feasts of Kidana Mcberat and St. Michael, but 
they have no fast days, and circumcisiun abounds. 





ANNE BOLEYN. 

This unfortunate princess, who consented to marry 
Henry the Eighth, atter he had already killed some- 
thing less than half a dozen of his former wives be- 
cause he was tired of them, was humanely allowed 
tor her executioner, a Frenchman of Calais, who was 


heads. It is probable that the following incident 
may have been proved by tradition in France, from 
the account of the executioner himself: ** Anne 
Boleyn, being on the scaffuld, would not consent to 
have her eyes bandaged, saying that she had no fear 
of death. All that the minister, who assisted in the 
execution could obtain, was that she would shat her 
eyes. But as she was opening them every moment, 
the executioner was feartul of missing hia aim, and 
was obliged to invent an expedient to behead the 
queen; he drew off bis shoes and approached her 
silently; while be was at her left hand, another per- 
son advanced at her right, and made a great noise 
while walking, so that this circumstance drew the 
attention of Anne. She turned her face from the 
executioner, who was enabled by this circumstance 
to strike the fatal blow without being disarmed by 
that spirit of affecting resignation which shone in 
the eye of the loved but unfortunate victim.” 





' father av a batin’. 


supposed to be uncommonly skillful in cutting off 





Humors of the Day. 


AN IRISH DISPUTE. 

The following story is told by one, Tim Croak, in a 
late Irish novel: 

* «*T'was this day seven years, for all the world, the 
year of the hard frast. Shawn Gow set a crib in his 
haggert the evenin’ afore; and when he went ont in 
the mornin’ he had a hen blackbird. He put the 
goulogue on her nick, an’ tuck her in his hand; an’ | 
wud one stnulluck.av bis finger knocked the lite out 
av her; he walked in an’ threw the blackbird on the 
table. 

“*O Shawn,’ siz Nancy, ‘you’re after catching a 
fine thrish.” Nancy took the bird in her band an’ 
began rubbin’ tue feathers on her breast. ‘A fine 
thrish,’ siz Nancy. 

** ¢*Tisn’t a thrish, but a blackbird,’ siz Shawn. 

“** Wisha, inthroth, Shawn,’ siz Nancy, ‘’tis a 
thrish; do you want to take the sight o’ my eyes 
from me?’ 

***1 tell you ’tis a blackbird,’ siz he. 

** * Indeed t2en it isn’t, but a thrish,’ siz she. 

“Any way one word borrowed another; and the 
end av it was, Shawn flailed at her an’ gev her the 
futher av a batin. 

* The Christmas day. after, Nancy opened the dour 
an’ looked out. 

“*God be wid this day twelve months,’ siz she, 
‘do you rimimber the fiue thrish you caught in the 
crib?’ 

** * *Twas a blackbird,’ siz Shawn. ; 

“* * Whist now, Shawn, "twas thrish,’ siz Nancy, 

***T tell you again, ’twas « blackbird,’ siz Shawn. 

** * Och,’ siz Nancy, beginuin’ to laugh, ‘ that was 
the quare blackbird.’ Wud that, one word bor- 
rowed another, and Shawn stood up and gev her the 
The third Christmas day kem, 
and they war in the best ’o good humor after tne 
tay, and Shawn puttin’ on bis ridin’ coat to yo 
to mass. ‘ Well, Shawn,’ siz Nancy, ‘ I’m thinkiw’ 
av what an unhappy Christmas mornin’ we had this 
day tweive months, ali on account of that thrish you 
caught in the crib, bad cess to her.’ 

+" was a blackbird,’ siz Shawn. 

“*Wisha good luck to you, an’ dont be talkin’ 
foolish,’ siz Nancy; ‘an’ you’re betther not get into 
@ passion agin, accuunt ofan ould thrish. My heavy 
curse on the same thrish,’ siz Nancy. 

% *] tell you ’twas a blackbird,’ siz Shawn. 

“ *An’ I tell you twas a thrish,’ siz Nancy. 

* Wud that, Shawn took down a bunnaun he had 
seasonin’ in the chimley, and whaled at Nancy, and 
gev her the father av a batin’. 

“An’ every Christmas morning, from that day to 
this, *twas the same story; for as sure as the sun, 
Nancy’d draw down the thrish.” 





“ALL THEM OTHERS IS. HOGS.” 

One day last week, a lady, upon entering a stage 
upon one of the best patronized routes of this city, 
was successful in obtaining the last seat, all the 
others, without exception, being occupied by mascu- 
lines. Shortly atter, the crowded stage stopped 
again, and gave entrance to a not unlady-like look- 
ing woman, with the exception that she was most 
fashionably and fearfully arrayed. Diamonds glit- 
tered in her ears and on her fingers, aud sheddy was 
suggested in various discrepancies of taste. Her 
costume was as florid as her countenance, and she 
was the cynosure of the crowded stage, as she gazed 
in vain for aseat. After the conventional prelim- 
inary pause, when men who are not gentlemen 
hesitate, each expecting his neighbor to make the 
plunge, a quietly-dressed gentleman arose and of- 
tered the new comer his seat. ‘ With a smile, whose 
blandness might be said tv spread from ear to ear, 
and from chin to chignon, she accepted the polite- 
ness, saying loud enough to be heard by every pas- 
senger: 


““Thankee, sur. Al: them others is hogs!” 
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CHURCH SLEEPING. 

O’er their devoted heads, while the law thundered, 
snugly and heedlessly snored the six hundred. 
Great was the preacher’s theme, ecrewed on was all 
the steam, neither with shout nor scream could he 
disturb the dream of the six hundred. Terrors to 
right of them, terrors to leit of them, terrors in front 
of them—hell itself plundered of its most awful 
things weak-minded preacher flings — kindly he 
spoke, and well, all on deaf ears it fell, vain was 
his loudest yell volleyed and thundered; for caring— 
the truth to tell—neither fur heaven nor hell, snored 
the six hundred. Still with redoubled zeal, still he 
spoke onward, and, in his wild appeal, striking with 
hand and heel—making the pulpit reel, shaken and 
sundered—called them the church’s foes—threatened 
with endless woes—faintly the answer rose (proof of 
their sweet repose) from the. united nose of the six 
hundred. 





Quite a joke happened to one of the doctors the 
other day. He ordered some very powerful medicine 
for a sick boy; and the father, not liking the appear- 
ance of it, furced it down the cat’s throat, and when 
the doctor called again, and inquired if the powder 
had cured the boy, the father replied: 

* No, we did not give it t> him.” 

“ Good heavens!” said the doctor, “is the child 
living?” * 
“ Yes, but the old cat isn’t; we gave it to her!” 
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